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REVIEW^. 



The Report of the Mayor, in hehM " of a stilhcommitiee of 
the School Committee^ recommending^" in the words of the title- 
pager" various improvements in the system of Instruction in 
the Grammar and Writing Schools of this City," which has 
been distributed among the citizens, by order of the Commoa 
Council, is very generally regarded as an extraordinary docu- 
ment ; — extraordinary for the changes proposed, lor the reasons 
assigned for those changes, and for the circumstances under 
which they are presented to the consideration of the commu- 
nity. It is, certainly, a very important document ; for it recom- 
mends a radical and total aheration in the system of public 
instruction, established in this City ; it expresses the views of 
the chairman of the School Committee,* by whom it was writ- 
ten ; and it comes before us witli the sanction of that boards in 
which the accompanying resolutions, at least, have been adopt- 
ed with singular unanimity. The proposed alterations, there- 

* Perhaps it is not generally known, that Mr Quincy annually cusumes 
this office, which he retains by sufferance ; although the first Article in the 
Regulations of the School Committee directs that, ** At the first meeting in 
each year, the board shall organize itself hy appointing a chairman, a 
secretary, &c." .It is true, the Mayor is ex officio a member of the board ; 
but is there any provision in the City charter which makes him, ex officio^ 
its chairman ? Who can doubt that the School Committee, as "a co-ordinate 
branch of the City Government," are by law " required te organize their 
body " in the manner prescribed ? Whenever this has been attempted, how- 
ever, Mr Quincy has cut the matter short by means of his ** official relations 
to the City." Common courtesy dictates that the Mayor should be chairman 
of the School Committee, while he is a member of the board ; but common 
sense requires that he should hold the office by election. 
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forci recoiDmended by such a weight of authorityi deserve to 
be candidly and thoroughly examined. They ought not to be 
rejected because they are new; for no one can doubt that 
many improvements might be introduced into our schools : 
neitlier ought they to be adopted on account of their novelty ; 
for, I e it remembered, all innovation is not reform. 

The people of Boston have been accustomed almost to 
venerate their public schools ; for they have regarded them as a 
rich inheritance, bequeathed to them by their ancestors : .they 
have loved these institutions ; for they hate seen them exerting a 
salutary and lasting influence upen the minds and manners and 
general characters of their children, and of others in whose pros- 
perity and welfare they take an interest : and, although they have 
never supposed their schools perfect, they have still been proud 
of them ; for they have paid liberally, and with a willing nand, 
for their support, Ind have felt that they are noble monuments 
of an enlightened policy. Nor has this feeling been confined 
to citizens of Boston. Their system of free schools has 
commanded the approbation of intelligent strangers, not only 
from diflerent parts of our own country, but from Europe, by 
whom it has been regarded as a model, well worthy of being 
attentively studied. It is not generally known, except to their 
teachers, how often the public schools of this City are visited 
by persons from abroad, interested in the subject of education. 
While the High School for Girls was in operation, it was thus 
visited almost daily. It happened, not unfrequently, that many 
gentlemen were present, at the same time, who had come from 
different and often from distant parts of the country, for the 
single purpose of examining the methods of education pursued 
in this city. Not only the Northern, but also the Middle, 
Southern and even Western States, were thus represented ; 
and often by the accredited agents of public institutions. This 
circumstance is named as a simple matter of fact, which may 
serve to indicate the degree of reputation which the school- 
system of Boston has acquired abroad. 

Knowing these things, it was with a feeling of mortification, — 
of astonishment, — that we read the report of Mr Quincy. We 
were not prepared to hear, from the chairman of the School 
Committee, that our whole system of public education is radically 
wrong, — that we are vastly behind the age in this respect, — and 
that our schools are so essentially defective, that their present 
arrangements must be torn up, root and branch, to make room 
for a new organization. No one will deny that these schools 
have some defects, which demand a remedy ; — the houses are 
not so well adapted as they might be, to the purposes for which 
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they were intended,^^^ — ^they are too much crowded, both for the 
health and the improvement of the pupils, — and the regulations 
of the Committee, relating to the third and fourth classes, in the 
Grammar schools especially, appear to be very injudicious. 
But these are merely accidental faults, which can be removed 
without destroying the integrity of the whole system,--ra system, 
which has been advancing towards perfection, under the fos- 
tering care and wisdom of successive generations ; and which, 
if it has not produced many Franklins, has, at least, imperfect 
as it would seem to be, diffused a good share of useful knowledge, 
among all classes in the community, and rendered the popula- 
tion of Boston proverbial for their love of order,* and for their 
general intelligence. 

It js t^ue, the free schools of Boston are very liberally sup- 
ported, and the people wish them to be so : ihey do not com- 
plain of the expense ; for they do not want a cheap education 
for their children, but 2: good one. No doubt, they wish their 
rulers, by a prudent and economical course of policy, to husband 
well the resources of the City, and not to squander them upon 
extravagant schemes and doubtful speculations ; but ihey have 
yet demanded no retrenchment in the expenses, incurred for 
education. I speak now of the great body of the people, upon 
whom the public burdens fall with the heaviest weight ; for I 
am not ignorant that there are some individuals, who think too 
much money is expended for the schools. I have heard such 
an opinion avowed by more than one member of the City Gov- 
ernment, — and by no one else. In that quarter, it has been said, 
that the public schools should be merely eleemosynary establish- 
ments, where nothing but the lowest elements of learning should 
be doled out to the children of poverty. The municipal officer, 
who openly avows such a sentiment in this community, must be 
respected, at least, for his fairness and candor. From such a 
man the friends of a liberal system of education have nothing to 
fear ; for they always know where to find him. But it is from 
those who hold the same opinion, but have not the courage to 
avow it, — from those who would reduce the schools from their 
present rank " by indirection,^^ — that real danger is to be appre- 
hended. And that this is the design of the present project of the 
Mayor, liowever it may be disguised and glossed over, is but too 
evident. He talks, indeed, much about " raising the standard of 

* Their internal arrangements are awkward and inconvenient beyond exam- 
ple. In most of them, none of the teachers can command a general view of 
the pupils, without leaving their desks ; and in the Grammar room of the 
house last erected, a man of ordinary stature cannot look through the windows, 
on one side, without itooping, as his head is above the highest lights ! 



our common schools ; " but how does he propose to do it ? Why, 
simply, by adding a splendid list of new studies, dismissing half 
the present teachers, and making them like the monitorial schools 
of New York ! Nothing could be easier. Did our " worthy 
Mayor " ever see those same monitorial schools, which he is hold- 
ing up to our view as models ? or did he suppose no person in 
Boston ever had seen them ? They, who are acquainted with 
the state of public education both in New York and Boston, 
from personal observation, will comprehend th6 full force aJF 
' these questions without any comment.* 

It may here be remarked that Mr Quincy is very prone to 
speak of the expenses of the pyblic schools, not only in his offi- 
cial papers, but on all occasions, in swelling round numbers, cal- 
culated to prepare the comni unity for a cheaper system, if not 
to alarm them into it. In his late address to the City Council, 
for instance, he says the City " already expends sixty thousand 
dollars annually on its public schools," — that it " has a capital 
of certainly pot less than two hundred thousand dollars invested 
in school-houses alone,^^ — and that its " expenses, under this 
bead, must, from the increasing nature of its population, una- 
voidably increase every year." This last consideration has 
often been presented ; as if the means of supporting new schools 
would not increase in a similar ratio with a demand for them. 
If the City, with its present population, wants ten schools and 
can support them, when its population shall be doubled, it will 
want twenty schools, of course, — and will then be equally able 
:to support them. 

Is it a fact that the City " expends sixty thousand dollars 

* Since the above remarks were written, I have seen the late able ** Ad- 
dress of the Trustees of the Public School Society in the City ofJVew York,** 
in which they urge, with great eloquence and force, the importance of making 
a radical alteration in thevr system, and recommend the " noble institutions" 
^f Boston as the model for a new organization of their schools. The low con- 
dition of public instruction in that City, compared with what it is here, may 
1)e inferred from the following extracts from the Address : — 

" There is no part of our state which has the means of more ample endow- 
ments for public instruction ; nor is there any part of it where the common 
welfare, not to say the common safety, so imperatively demands them — and 
yet we are compelled to confess, that there is not within the state a single 
district of any magnitude, with which we could institute a pvorahle com- 
j^rison." p. 3. 

Again. " The removal of this impediment, by receiving compensation from 
auch as choose to make it, has doubtless been attended with beneficial con- 
sequences. Public instruction has been, to a considerable extent, freed from 
its degrading associations with poverty and charity. Still these conse- 
quences have not been so extensive as was hoped.'* p. 10. 

It does not appear from the report, however, that any change in the 
method of teaching, is contemplated in New York, but only in the arrange- 
ment and extension of the public schools. 



annually on its public schools ? " In a report made by the 
School Committee in 1826, to the Secretary of the Common- 
weahh, the whole expense of these Schools for tuition, fuel, &tc, 
" as taken from the Auditor's books," is stated to be fiftyfour 
thousand four hundred and seventeen dollars. Since the date 
of that report, no new schools have been established, with the 
exception of five Primary schools, and no higher salaries have 
been paid to any of the teachers.* If we add to the above 
sum, one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, — the annual 
expense of the new Primary Schools, — we shall have fiftyfive 
thousand six hundred and sixtyseven dollars, instead of the 
amount named by the Mayor. But from this we should sub- 
tract four thousand one hundred dollars, — namely, the salaries 
of two Latin School Ushers, of two Grammar School Ushers, 
and of the Master of the High School for Girls, whose services 
have been dispensed with, since the date of the above report, — 
when there will remain fiftyone thousand five hundred and 
sixtyseven dollars for the present annual expense of the school 
establishment. Here, then, is a mistake, in one of the esti- 
mates, of eight thousand four hundred and thirtythree dollars, 
or enough to support liberally two High Schools for Girls, if 
two were wanted. 

Again, has the City "a capital of certainly not less than two ' 
hundred thousand dollars invested in school-houses alone ? " I 
am not competent to answer this question, as 1 have not access 
to the necessary data. There are, however, but ten of these 
buildings, in which schools are kept, the largest and best and 
most modern of which, with the land they are built upon, have 
cost the city about twenty thousand dollars apiece. — the sum 
usually appropriated for this purpose ; but have they cost any 
thing like this sum upon an average, including the Eliot, and 
Mayhew, and Adams, and Boylston, and South Boston houses f 
But if it be granted that the Mayor's estimate is about correct, 
we would ask if all this sum should be charged to the account 
of the Schools " alone ? " One entire story, in several of these 
buildings, is appropriated by the City to other purposes, to 
ward-rooms, watch-houses, and engine-houses. Do these con- 
stitute a part of the school-establishment ? One would naturally 
tliink so from the emphatic language — " alone." 

From this propensity to exaggerate the expenses of the public 
schools, — and many instances like the above might be adduced, 

• If a gratuity of two hundred dollars granted to Mr Fox, Master of the 
Boylston Grammar School, be excepted ;— merely a \iit\e gilding for the mon- 
itorial pUl, to render it less offensive to the other teachers : that's all. ' 
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— -ererj man will dnm die legitimate infeieoce for htmseK 
We bare ooc beeo accostocned to see ibe general e fisbu r b gniepts 
of the My ao^mented, after the same maimer, in the feiaDcial 
reports, usually pubGsbed a few dajs before the amraal dectioo 
of muoicipa] officers. It maj here be remained, that the 
Mayor appears to hare overrated the expense of the " experi^ 
meot,^ — as be de&gfats to call it,— of the High School for 
Girls, some fifteen or twenty per cent. He says the school 
was tai^dit eighteen months m about four thousand fire hun- 
dred douars, p. II. Toe school was in actual operatioo 
nineteen months, and all the nece^ary expenses were incurred 
for tweniythree months. The master's salary, for that time, 
was two thousand eight hundred and seveotyfive doIlars,-r-the 
fitting of the room cost nbe hundred and thirtysix dollars, — 
foel, seventyeight dollars; and if we call the other mcidental 
expenses one hundred and twenty one dollars, — a large allow- 
ance, — there still remains an excess of five hundred dollars, 
which is not accounted for ; to say nothing of the error as to 
the time during which the school was kept 

The awived object of Mr Qnincy's report, is to improve the 
system of instruction in the Grammar and Writing Schools ; 
its real object will appear in the sequel. The history of the 

* document is understood to be as follows. After I had tendered 
to the School Committee my resignation, as Master of the High 
School for Girls, — of which more will be said hereafter, — a 
sub-committee was raised, to take into consideration the expe- 
diency of continuing the school. This committee made a 
report early in the month of December, which recommended 
that the school should be sustained. Upon the question for 
accepting this report, the members of the board were equally 
divided ; and Mr (^incy shrunk from the performance of his 
official duty, as chairman of the Committee, and declined giv- 
tng his casting vote ! This fact js worth being remembered. 
The fate of the school was then thrown wholly into his hands, — 

-it hung on his individual decision. By raising his finger he 
could have saved it, and he would not. He had been opposed 
to the institution, — if his sentiments may be inferred from his 
measures, — from its very commencement ; but hitherto he 
had been able to exert an influence hostile to its interests, which 
had been rather felt than seen. Now, however, he was called 
upon to act openly and decidedly, and he shrunk back : his 
cherished feelings of hostility to the school would not permit 
him to sustain it ; and at that particular juncture^ he might 
have found it inconvenient to incur the responsibleness of put- 
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ting it down ;— for it was a popular institution, and during the 
month of December there was not a little excitement on the sub- 
ject. It was finally moved to refer the report to the next 
School Committee. On this question, the members were again 
equally divided, and the Mayor gave his casting vote for post- 
ponement. Soon after the organization of the present board, 
the subject was again taken up and referred to a sub-committee 
of which Mr Quincy was the"chairman ; and the result of their 
labors, — or rather of his labors, — will be found in the report 
now before the public. 

From this sketch it will be seen that the real object of the 
report, is to discontinue the High School for Girls, and that the 
proposed improvements in " the common schools," are merely 
accidental. It has somehow happened, however, — for good 
and sufficient reasons no doubt, — that the accidental circum- 
stance has given a name to the document, to the exclusion of 
its main object and design ; for, so far as we can judge from 
the title of their memorable production, the committee appoint- 
ed to examine into the expediency of continuing the High 
School for Girls, have reported on another and quite a difi^erent 
subject. Mr Quincy, however, has forgotten neither this school, 
nor his settled determination to put it down; but he could not 
venture upon this measure, openly and distinctly, — even after 
he had secured his election for another year, — without inform- 
ing the public that he was about to substitute something better 
in its place. Hence it is, that he has brought in review the 
whole system of Grammar, Writing and Primary schools, — 
with an ominous scowl, by the way, at the Latin and English 
High schools, — all of which he proposes to improve and elevate 
to the rank of the monitorial schools of New York ! 

I have elsewhere recorded my sentiments on the subject of 
monitorial instruction. That this method, under judicious limi- 
tations, possesses some great and peculiar excellencies, I am 
well satisfied ; and that more of its spirit might be introduced 
into the public schools, advantageously, if the houses were bet- 
ter fitted for its reception, can scarcely be a matter of serious 
doubt. But they deceive themselves, who think there is any 
magic in it ; and it does seem to me that we shall make, at 
best, but a questionable bargain, if, to obtain its benefits, we 
abandon that principle for which our schools are so emi- 
nently and peculiarly distinguished, — I mean the division of 
labor in the business of instruction. This may be regarded as 
the most important characteristic in the system of education 
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established in this City, — as the prominent and beautiful feature, 
which distinguishes it from all other systems.^ 

The report of Mr Quincy consists of three parts, as it relates 
to the High School for Girls, — the Grammar and Writing 
schools,— and the Primary schools, — each of which would afford 
matter for copious remark, perhaps for severe animadversion. 
It is no part of my plan, however, to examine his project, so 
fer as it relates to what he calls, by way of emphasis, " the 
common schools." But having been appointed by the School 
Committee, to conduct the " experiment " of the High School 
for Girls, — having devoted my time and strength and all my 
energies to this service for nearly two years, — and having been 
intimately acquainted with the whole history and progress of 
the institution, I feel myself called upon to expose the fallacy 
of Mr Quincy's arguments, by which he would satisfy the 
public that " the result of the experiment has been an entire 
failure.*^ Very many of those friends, too, whose opinions I 
am accustomed to respect, have urged this measure as a duty 
which I owe the community. For myself I need not say, that 
I can be influenced by no interested motive in this matter. 
My present situation is far more eligible, than any which the 
School Committee have it in their power to bestow, and my 
arrangements are of a permanent character. If, therefore, I 
have any personal interest in the affair, it is that the High 
School for Girls should be discontinued. 

The subject requires that I " use great plainness of speech ;" 
but I would not willingly forget the respect due to one, who 
" has done the State some service,' — more especially, as I have 
no personal animosity towards Mr Quincy. In this discussion 
he is regarded only as a public man, intrusted with important 
interests by his fellow-citizens, and exerting an active and pow- 

• I will venture to suggest, that the character of the schools would be im- 
proved and elevated by a more extensive application of this principle ; and 
the experiment might be easily tried. There are now four teachers in two 
rooms, — in one of which are taught Reading, Grammar, and Geography; and 
In the other. Writing and Arithmetic. These rooms might be divided without 
inconvenience. In one might be taught, Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Rhet- 
oric, Composition, &c. In the second, Geography, with the projection and 
drawing of Maps and Charts. In the third, Writing, Book-Keeping, Linear 
Drawing, &c. In the fourth. Arithmetic, Practical Geometry, Mensuration, 
&.C. Each teacher would thus be confined to one kindred cfcss of studies, 
and all the scholars would come under his particular instruction in rotation, — 
one fourth part at a time. All that is valuable in monitorial instruction, 
might be introduced on this plan ; and the ushers, — who are now responsible 
to nobody, — would be placed in a more eligible and useful situation. Not 
only the mechanical arts, but the sciences, also, have attained to the highest 
• degree of perfection, where the principle here recommended has been thef 
most thoroughly introduced. Why may it not be applied, with equal advan- 
tage, in condacting the business of education ? 
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er&l influcDce upon the institutions of the City. His motives 
will not be impugned, unless yac^5 shall impugn them; and for 
such a consequence the writer cannot be held responsible, while 
he adheres strictly to the truth, although it be plainly and fear- 
lessly uttered. The extent to which instruction should be car- 
ried, at the public expense, is a question fairly open for discus- 
sion, on general principles ; and one on which intelligent and 
patriotic men may very honestly entertain different opinions. 
Whether, in particular, it was expedient to institute the High 
School for Girls, — and whether, after it was instituted, it ought 
to have been sustained, — are questions worthy of a free inves- 
tigation ; but they ought to be met in a manly, open and ingen- 
uous manner. I do not complain of Mr Quincy that he has 
been adverse to that school, from the very day when it was 
first proposed ; he had an unquestionable right to be opposed 
to the " experiment ;" — but I do complain of him, because he 
has not been an open and a generous enemy to it ; because he 
has not pursued a course worthy of the institution, — of him- 
self,—- of the city over which he presides. 

Grant that the High School for Girls was nothing but an *^ ex- 
periment ;" it will not be denied that it was a very importaftt 
" experiment," and one peculiarly calculated, both on account 
of its novel character and the imposing circumstances under 
which it was commenced, to excite a lively interest in the pub- 
lic. This interest was not confined to our own country, much 
less to this vicinity ; in England, and even on the Continent of 
Europe, the establishment of this School was honorably noticed 
in some of the public journals. It was the first institution 
of the kind; and many other schools, of a similar character, 
either have been established or are contemplated, in difierent 
places. It is highly important, therefore, to the general inte- 
rests of female education, that the true result of this " experi- 
ment" should be known. If it were, indeed, a " faikire," — that 
is, if our own experience has made it certain, that it is either 
impracticable or inexpedient to extend to females a liberal course 
of instruction, — it should warn others not to make the attempt. 
But if there were any fallacy, either in conducting the " experi- 
ment," or in drawing the conclusion, it should be exposed, that 
the graat cause of female education may suffer no detriment 
wrongfully. In this point of view, the subject assumes a de- 
gree of interest and importance, vastly greater than it could 
derive from the fate of a single school ; and it is in this light, 
chiefly, that I regard it. Now I would ask any fair-minded 
and dispassionate man, who has read the late report, if that doc- 
ument seems to contain a full .and candid exposition of all the 
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circumstances connected with this " experiment," whether ia- 
vorable or the reverse ? Does it not rather seem a tissue of 
ex parte testimony, industriously collected and artfully arranged, 
to justify the conclusion finally drawn, that " the eocperiment 
was an entire failure ? " 

Mr Quincy remarks, that when the High School for Girls 
was instituted, " serious doubts were entertained, whether the 
tendency would not be essentially to injure the other schools, 
and deprive them of the means of introducing into them the 
monitorial system, by taking away annually the class of females, 
out of which monitors must be selected." p. 4. By whom 
were these doubts entertained ? By whom were they express- 
ed ? I have been assured that no one breathed them in the 
School Committee ; and, to the present day, I have never heard 
them started by any person, but the Mayor himself, — not even by 
the public teachers, with most of whom I am well acquainted, 
if two or three be excepted who responded to his dictation. 
Whoever noight have entertained such doubts, when the school 
was projected, no one thought of expressing them, in either 
department of the City government. So far was this from the 
fact, that one of the leading arguments for establishing the 
school, — an argument .dwelt upon by the School Committee, 
the Common Council, and the City Council in the report of a 
joint committee, — was, that the institution would facilitate the 
introduction of the monitorial system into the Grammar and 
Writing schqpls. The following extract, in proof of this asser- 
tion, is from a report which was unanimously adopted in the 
School Committee, June 22, 1825 : — 

" Your Committee think a school such as is proposed, par- 
ticularly expedient to this City, in regard to the experiment that 
might be made in it, of the. practicability and usefulness o{ moni- 
torial or mutual instruction ; or, at least, of so much of that 
system as, on eocperiment^ would be found to accord with the 

genius and habits of our community." r" Your committee 

are persuaded that, under the control of a master of judgment 
and genius, so much of that system might be profitably intro- 
duced into a female High School, as would prove to the public, 
in this City, that the same might be carried into the (xrammar 
and Reading schpols, at least, with great advantage." 

A joint committee of the City Council, in a report which 
was accepted in the board of Aldermen, Aug. 22, 1825, recom- 
mended the establishment of the High School, to be conducted 
on the plan of monitorial instruction, and added that "if the 
female school, now proposed, should be successful, the other 
schools would gradually, and very paturally, fall into this system. 
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if found, on experimeot, to be the best." And similar Senti- 
ments are found in a report, which was accepted in the Com- 
mon Council, Sept. 26, when the appropriation for establishing 
the school was granted. 

Now, when this " very unanimous opinion was expressed,'* 
in every department of the City government, that the High 
School would be the means of introducing the monitorial sys- 
tem into the other schools, can it be supposed that " serious 
doubts were entertained," whether it might not produce a result 
directly the reverse ? Such a supposition would place the gen- 
tlemen concerned in an awkward attitude before the public eye, 
to say the least. That the High School might have the ten- 
dency annually, to take away from "the common schools" the 
most advanced class of girls, could not be a matter of " serious 
doubt;" for it was instituted for that very purpose. It was, 
however, no part of the original plan, to take them away before 
they had accomplished all the studies taught in those schools ; 
and is it the policy of the School Committee to keep them 
there, after they can learn nothing more themselves, for the 
benefit of their services in teaching others ? Have there never, 
been any " serious doubts" whether the Latin School and the 
other High School would not, in the same manner, prevent 
the introduction of the monitorial system into the boys' depart- 
ments of " the common schools ? " or is this system to be 
reserved, as a special luxury, for the use of the ladies only? 
Mr Quincy proposes to introduce this system into all the 
Primary schools. Will he not soon begin to " entertain serious 
doubts," whether the Grammar schools are not also pernicious, 
as they " take away," monthly, " the class of pupils, out of, 
which monitors must be selected ?" Or has he ascertained that 
the best scholars left in the Primary schools, although not more 
than seven or eight years of age, may make very good and 
efficient monitors, while those left in the Grammar schools, 
fourteen or fifteen years old, are not to be trusted ? The sober 
truth is, the influence of the High School for Girls was precisely 
such as was expected by every department of the City govern- 
ment, maugre all these " serious doubts ; " and the amount of 
monitorial instruction in " the common schools," instead of being 
diminished, since it was instituted, has been vastly increased. 

The Mayor remarks, that '* the actual result of that 
school, considered as an experiment, has not been generally 
understood ; nor the predicament, in which the School Com- 
mittee found itself, in relation to it, realized. It seems proper 
therefore that no obscurity should be left upon the subject.'* 
p. 3. From this fair beginning, one might reasonably expect 
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a full and caDdid exposition of dl the ciraumstances, — ^whether 
** favorable" or " adverse," — ^necessary to a correct understand- 
iog of the ''experiment." But how stands the fact? The 
benefits of the school are pithily summed up in a single line, — 
'' it effectually proved tlie advantage of the system of monitorial 
and mutual instruction;" — while its mischievous tendency is 
dwelt upon through an elaborate argument of many pages ! 
Truly this is quite an original method of clearing away the 
** obscurity" of a subject, — and one " ne'er dreamt 6f in phi- 
losophy." 

Can an " experiment" be said to have '' failed," in any cor- 
rect acceptation of the term, when it has fully answered all the 
Smrposes for which it was instituted f That this has been the 
act, with respect to the High School for Girls, may be easily 
shown. The views and motives of the School Committee, in 
undertaking the '' experiment," were long since presented to the 
public, both in the newspapers and in a pamphlet ; and a brief 
abstract of them will be found on the fifth page of the report 
before us. 

1. On principles of general expediency it was intended to 
make more liberal provisions for female education in the City, 
by furnishing the girls with a school, '' similar to the High School 
for boys, as an object of ambition, and profitable employment 
.of three years of life, now inadequately occupied." 

As to the success of the school, so far as the proficiency of 
the scholars should be taken into the account, it is not for me 
to express an opinion. This point is left willingly for the 
-decision of the public voice. Even Mr Quincy has attributed 
the '' failure of the experiment," neither to the mismanagement 
of the master, nor the negligence of the pupils ; for be has 
graciously allowed that " the conduct of the school was very 
satisfactory both to the parents of the children and to the School 
C!omraittee." And that, as an " object of ambition," its influ- 
ence was even greater than had been anticipated, is evident 
enough from the whole tenor of the Mayor's report. In these 
respects, then, the expectations of the School Committee were 
fully realized : there was no " failure" here. 

2. The Committee thought " it would have a happy effect 
in qualifying females, to become instructers in our public 
schools." 

That it had this " happy eflTect " is manifest from the fact, 
that several of the young ladies, educated in the High School, 
are now successfully teaching Primary schools. Many others, 
thoroughly qualified for the business, would gladly be thus 
employed ; and others are doing much good, in dififerent parts 
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of the City, where they have opened cheap private schook for 
small children. In this respect, also, it seems that the expec- 
tations of the School Committee were fully realized : there was 
no "failure" here. 

3. The Committee supposed " it would put to test the use- 
fulness of monitorial or mutual instruction^ and the practica- 
bility of introducing it into our public schools." . 

Mr Quincy himself says, " it effectually proved the advantage 
of the system of monitorial and mutual instruction ;" and that it 
also proved " the practicability of introducing it into our public 
schools," may be safely inferred from the strenuous efforts he 
is now making to accomplish that purpose. Were not the 
expectations of the School Committee fully realized in this 
respect ? Surely there was no " failure " here. 

It is thus proved by testimony, whose weight and authority 
Mr Quincy will not gainsay, that the predictions of the School 
Committee, relative to the influence of the High School for 
Girls, have now become matters of sober history ; and that their 
expectatiops have been realized to the full. To what, then, 
is the " failure of the experiment " to be attributed ? In what 
did it consist ? The report states several circumstances, — (M 
connected with the necessary accommodations for the School^ — 
in respect to which the project of the Committee is supposed 
to have failed ; all of which shall be examined in their order* 
A few preliminary observations will be necessary. 

The High School for Girls was instituted with the view of 
extending ^^ to females ail the advantages of the higher branches 
of English education, which are derived to male scholars in the 
English High School." It was determined that the course 
of studies should occupy three years, that candidates for 
admission should be eleven and not more than^een years of 
age, — " allowance, in particular cases, to be made according 
to the discretion of the School Committee." Of course, it was 
supposed that a* house for the accommodation of the school, 
would eventually be wanted ; though, as stated in the origins) 
report, not " for the first year of its operation." For one year, — 
one class, — an unoccupied story in the Bowdoin school-house 
would be sufficient. There the " experiment " might be tried ; 
and, if successful, further provisions for the other two classes 
would be made, as they were needed. Who for a moment 
dreamed, that the incapacity of that one room to accommodate 
the three annual classes, would be construed into a '' failure " 
of the project? Yet this circumstance, amplified and presented 
in various forms by means of time-serving votes in the School 
Committee,— votes which a neglect to make seasonable and 
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proper provisions for the school had rendered necessary, — 
forms the basis of Mr Quincy's arguments, by which he would 
prove that the/' experiment has been an entire failure." 

As it was desirable, on all accounts, that there should not 
be any vacant seats the 6rst year, no degree of proficiency in 
their studies was prescribed to the candidates, to entitle them to 
an examinatiorbk The consequence was, that 286 offered them- 
selves, of whom 135 were admitted and 151 rejected. 

In view of the fact that so many were rejected, Mr Quincy 
observes " that the anticipations of the School Committee had 
completely failed, in this respect, that so far from one schooU 
room being sufficient for those entitled to admission the first year^ 
probably two rooms of the same size with that prepared, would 
have been insufficient for that purpose, had the principles of ad- 
mission been regulated by other considerations than those of 
the accommodations provided.'*^ And just below is added, " An 
arbitrary principle, unavoidable in the case, was adopted 
whereby many were excluded, who were entitled to admis- 
sion." p. 7. . >. 

It will be observed that Mr Quincy has taken it for granted, 
that all or nearly all the candidates were qualified for admis- 
sion ; whereas nothing could be further from the truth. It is 
evident that a High School is not wanted for the same branches 
of ec^ucation which are taught in " the common schools," — 
it should begin where they end. This idea is distinctly pre- 
sented in the original regulations of the school. Now in the 
Grammar and Writing schools may be acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
and Arithmetic ; and it is no hardship to a parent that his 
daughter cannot be taught these things in a High School, so 
long as the City furnishes other schools in which she may be 
well instructed in them. No reasonable man would think of 
complaining for such a cause. 

The candidates for admission into the High School for Girls, 
were examined patiently and thoroughly in these ^ve branches. 
The sub-committee devoted three and the master four entire 
days to this service. She who appeared to be perfect in any 
one study, was marked /owr; if she were perfect in aZZ the 
branches, of course her aggregate would be 20. If> on the 
other hand, she was wholly unacquainted with some one of the 
studies, under that head she was marked 0. Intermediate de- 
grees of proficiency were indicated by the numbers 1, 2, &;c. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, no candidate whose aggregate 
was less than 20, was entitled to admission ; for she had not 
perfected herself in the studies of the Grammar and Writing 
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schools. But, in order to Jill the room, the Committee admit- 
ted all who had 13J and upwards I And now, for the sake of 
popular effect, it is represented that the 151 excluded, were 
entitled to admission ! I am well aware that equal justice 
could not have been done to all the candidates in their exami- 
nation. There can be no doubt that many were rejected, 
who were better qualified than some who were received, — ma- 
ny who would have been ornaments to the school. But these 
were exceptions, arising from mistakes, which should not affect 
the general result. 

Females offered themselves from the lowest dosses of the 
public schools; and one girl jfresented herself for examination, 
who could not even read a word, and another, who could not 
read without spelling many of the words. Fifty eight of the can- 
didates were marked 0, in one or more of the studies, having 
never attended to them ; and there were about eighty whose 
aggregates were less than 10. One scholar, if no more, was 
admitted from the second class of one of the Grammar Schools; 
and in the High School, there were nearly forty below her in 
rank. If none but those candidates who were properly qualified, 
had been received, the first year, there would have been ma- 
ny, very many vacant seats in the room ; but, to Jill them all, 
some pupils were admitted who were wholly unacquainted with 
English Grammar, and others who were equally deficient in 
Arithmetic and Geography. And now, after all this, it is offi- 
dally communicated to the public, that 151 candidates, qualijied 
for admission, were excluded, because, forsooth, '' the princi- 
ples of admission were regulated by the accommodations pro- 
vided !" And this has been done by the Chairman of the 
School Committee, who ought to know the facts, — and who 
does know them, unless his memory is either very treacherous, 
or very convenient ; for they have been communicated to him, 
and, on a former occasion, he saw fit to use them in his official 
capacity. 

The result of the examination of candidates, was reported to 
the School Committee, in a tabular form, at a meeting held on 
the 28th of February ; when, to obviate some difficulty in de- 
termining who should be admitted, it was voted, " That all be- 
tvbten eleven and twelve years of age be stricken from the list of 
applicants.''^ With reference to this fact, Mr Quincy remarks 
that the " project of the School Committee had also failed in 
another respect, all who were above eleven and not more than 
fifteen, who were candidates and qualified, were not admit" 
ted.'' p. 7. 

Has Mr Quincy forgotten the fact, or did he not find it in his 
3 
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** thorough examination of the Records of the School Com- 
mittee," that this obnoxious vote was rescinded ? Another in- 
vestigation would probably convince him that it was so ; and the 
records of the school, which are now the property of the City, 
will show, as the consequence of it, that seven misses under 
twelve years of age were admitted, — being the whole number of 
that class, " who were qualified." In this instance, therefore, 
i^s in the ybrmcr, it seems that it is the Mayor's statement of 
facts which has " failed," and not " the project of the School 
Committee." 

At the same meeting of the School Committee, which had 
adopted the retroactive rule last noticed, — a rule so evi- 
dently unjust and useless that it was never reduced to practice, 
but was abolished at the next meeting of the board, — it was 
voted, "That no scholar shall be admitted, hereafter, into 
the High School for Girls, who is not twelve years of age." 
" This vote," adds the report, " presents a third case of disap- 
pointment in the anticipations of the School Committee, on 
which this school was founded. The girls of eleven years of 
agej which were one of the prominent objects of its institution, 
were excluded, and the time and opportunity for admission, of 
course, proportionally limited." p. 8. 

Was the High School instituted for the especial benefit of 
" girls of eleven years of age," as the Mayor intimates, with 
equal force and fairness ? or has he seized upon an accidental 
circumstance, of little moment or importance in itself, that one 
more item may be added to his list of " failures ? " The original 
regulation, which required that a candidate should be of a 
specific age to entitle her to admission, was little better than 
absurd, and this vote made the mauer worse. No limit of age 
should ever have been fixed, under which a miss might not be 
a candidate for admission. No restriction should have been 
prescribed, excepting that of scholarship. If a candidate 
could pass a thorough and satisfactory examination in all the 
branches of education, taught in the Grammar and Writing 
schools, she ought to have been received, however young she 
might be. To exclude a girl who is well qualified in other 
respects, because shq is too young, is to inflict a penalty 
on industry and talents. This remark applies with equal 
force to the English High School, and, perhaps, to .,lhe 
Latin School also. I know not on what principle the rule in 
question can be defended, unless it be the true policy to deter 
children from making a rapid advancement in knowledge. 
Abolish this arbitrary rule, — let scholarship alone be required 
for admission into the higher schools, — and their influence 
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would be more strongly felt in every part of the system ; espe- 
cially, if children were permitted to renaain in these schools 
until a given age, and not for a definite period. FronH/Col- 
leges and other institutions, in which the pupils are withdrawn 
from the watchful care of their parents, and exposed to various 
temptations and pernicious influences, all recommended by the 
charm of novelty, those who are very young should unques- 
tionably be excluded. But no such objections can be urged 
against the schools in this City, since the scholars are subject to 
the daily inspection and control of their parents and friends* 
Besides, a child would incur less danger of contamination from 
the vicious examples of his companions, in the higher schoob, 
than in those of a lower order ; and for very obvious reasons. 

But, besides these three instances, in which the project of 
the School Committee is supposed to have failed, it seems 
there were "others of similar character." What these "others" 
were, it is difficult to conjecture. We may guess, however, 
that they were circumstances of little consequence, otherwise 
they would have been marshalled forth in due order ; for Mr 
Quincy is too skilful a logician to specify all his weak argu- 
ments, while his more weighty considerations are masked under 
the mere make-weight expression, — " others." Besides, these 
namdess instances of disappointment and failure, being " simi- 
lar " to those which have been adduced, the public will judge 
correctly enough of their importance. 

In the remarks which have been made, I have purposely 
abstained from raising any formal objections to the manner in 
which Mr Quincy has used the word " experiment," in relation 
to the High School for Girls. I have been willing that he should 
have all the benefit to be derived from his peculiar and novel 
construction. I will now ask what would have constituted a 
iucussful " experiment," according to his ideas upon the sub- 
ject ? An answer to this question will be found in the whole scope 
and bearing of his report, to which I will refer the reader. If 
the school had excited little public interest, — if few parents had 
wished to send their daughters there, — if the mode of govern- 
ment and instruction had been unpopular, — if those who entered 
the school had left it in disgust " before their time," — in a 
word, if its members, from any cause, had been so few, that a 
single room would have furnished the necessary accommo- 
dations for the three annual classes, — he would have regarded 
the " experiment " as completely successful ! Should any one 
think this a distorted picture of Mr Quincy's sentiments, I beg 
him to read the report again, and judge for himself of its truth. 
But as the school happened to be the reverse of all this, — at 
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the public voici^ was loud and emphatic io its favor^ — as 
parents were anxious to secure its benefits for their daughters, 
—as the pupils would not vacate their seats, until they were driven 
from them, a full year before the time, in violation of an official 
pledge, by an arbitrary act of retroactive legislation, — in a word, 
as the strongest testimony possible was heard in every section 
of the City, and from almost every class in the community, that 
such a school was wanted and demanded, the " experiment" is 
denounced as " an entire failure ! " and the establishment is to 
be annihilated, " as bodies perish through excess of blood f " 

To show that other gentlemen of the board,— those gentle- 
men who, from their intimate connexion with the school, were 
best acquainted with its objects and conditiojn and prospects, — 
entertained very different views, both as to the nature of the 
" experiment " and its result, I insert the following copious 
extracts from a communication made by the .sob-committee of 
the school to the School Committee, Aug. 8th, 1826. 

"The Sub-Committee of the High School for Girls ask 
leave to call the attention of this board to the present state of 
that school, and to the subject of such further provision for its 
enlargement and accommodation as may enable it to meet the 
wants and fulfil the expectations of the public. 

" It is known at this board, and by the community, that the first 
appropriation was asked for this school as matter of experi- 
ment, that the question might be practically settled, whether, 
among us, a school, in which the higher branches of literature 
and science should be taught, could be successfully conducted on 
the system of mutual instruction. A small appropriation was, 
at first, asked by this board, for various reasons. The school 
was to be opened as an experiment ; and, though there was, at 
this board, a general confidence in its success, it still might fail, 
and it was, therefore, demanded by prudence that no more of 
the common property of the city should be set apart for this 
object, than was indispensable to -make the experiment under 
favorable circumstances; in order that, should it fail, but 
litrie would be lost. It was, moreover, uncertain whether the 
citizens would so far interest themselves in its favor as to encou- 
rage it by filling it with their own daughters : and, still further, 
it was uncertain whether a High School, conducted on the prin- 
ciple of mutual instruction, would so far engage the scholars 
themselves as to make them desirous of continuing in it, after 
they had been subjected to its labors and restraints. 

" The experiment has now been carried so far as to leave 
no doubt upon either of these points, in the mind of your Com- 
mittee, or, as we believe, in the mind of any one, who has made 
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the subject a matter of close, personal observation. For, so 
general was theYeelingofthe community in its favor, that more 
than twice as many misses presented themselves for examina- 
tion as could possibly be received. Of those who were ad- 
mitted, the interest has been so much excited, and the attend- 
ance so constant, and the desire of continuing in the school so 
strong, as to lead them often to a great personal sacrifice of 
ease or pleasure, rather than forego the benefits of the school : 
and, as to their progress in their studies, no one, who will spend 
a day in the school, and personally witness the order, the uni- 
versal air of business, the general style of dieir reading, their 
nice discriminations in grammar, their accuracy in geography, 
and the rapidity and correctness of their mathematical opera- 
tions, — can leave it with a doubt. 

'^ So far the experiment has succeeded. It has not only 
met, it has gone beyond, the most sanguine expectations of 
those to whose particular care it has been entrusted. The 
school has not only established itself in the confidence and af- 
fections of our fellow-citizens ; it has excited an interest abroad. 
It has been visited by teachers of schools, either open or about 
to be opened, not only in various parts of our own Common- 
wealth, but in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
and New York ; and scarcely a day passes that it is not visited 
by some one, or more, desirous of carrying away something of 
its spirit and details, for the benefit of some other part of our 
country. 

" In this state ©f things, the question occurs, — ^What is to 
be done? It cannot be supposed that, after an experiment of the 
monitorial system of instruction in the higher departments of 
education has been made with such signal success, the school 
in which it has been made, and with it the system itself, is to be 
abandoned by the very community by whose encouragement, 
and for whose benefit the experiment has been made. It can- 
not be supposed that the city of Boston will permit a school to 
go down, or even to be so restricted in its operations as to con- 
fine its advantages to a very small proportion of those citizens 
who are desirous of availing themselves of the opportunities fur- 
nished by it in favor of their own daughters; — and that, too, 
when a considerable number of the members of the school are 
desirous, and, when their course shall be finished, will be 
thoroughly qualified, to enter the service of the city as teachers 
of the Primary Schools. 

^ The school will, undoubtedly, be sustained ; and sustained 
with that enlightened liberality which will give it still , further 
opportunity to unfold, by continued experiment, the capabilities 
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of the system on which it is conducted, in regard both to raising 
the character, and reducing the expense of public education. 

" But if the school is to be continued after the present year, 
it appears to your committee indispensable that measures should 
be immediately taken to that effect. The year is passing away, 
and the time is approaching when another class must be admit- 
ted. There is no room for another scholar in the room appro- 
priated for the first year's operation of the school. A single 
alternative presents itself to the mind of your committee ; either 
to displace a part of the present class, leaving their seats to be 
taken by others, at the commencement of the nesit scholastic 
year in December, or to make provision for the accommodation 
of the two classes which must yet come in, in order to com- 
plete the school. 

^* To the first part of this alternative there are objections 
which to your committee, appear insurmountable, and will pro- 
bably appear so to others when but briefly stated. There will 
be difficulties in excluding a part of the present class ; and there 
will be difficulties after tliey are excluded. 

" In the first place, what proportion shall be excluded ? Is it 
answered, one third ? We ask, Which third ? Shall we exclude 
the highest third, and thus deny those any further advantages 
ivho have best improved the advantages they have had, — to say 
nothing of thus denying the city the benefit of its own providence, 
by stopping in their course those who are now earnestly prepar- 
ing themselves for its service ? Shall we exclude the lowest 
third, — and thus shut the doors of the school against those who 
cnostneed its advantages? — Shall the oldest third be thrust out? 
In this third are some of those who, by reason of their age, as 
well as of their attainments, would be soonest qualified to take 
.charge of the Primary schools. Shall we dismiss the youngest 
third, and compel their parents to find instruction for tliem else- 
where, during the years which will thus be cut off from their 
course ? Shall we take out a third by lot? We trust that the 
moral sense of the community has been too long under the in- 
:fluence of good schools, to allow the provision it makes for the 
literary and moral culture of its children to depend upon chance, 
or to suffer the generous purposes of its daughters to be blasted, 
or the blessings which it has itself conferred upon them to be 
token from them, by their ill luck in a lottery.— Which third of 
ibe present class, then, shall vacate their seats ? " 

** But, suppose this difficulty removed : another presents itself 
that is of a practical nature, and is absolutely insuperable. The 
<wo parts of the school, constituted in the manner now in sup- 
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positioDy will be so unequal in numbers^ so different from esdb 
other in their studies, and so distant from each other in their 
attainments, that, even on the system of monitorial instruction^ 
they cannot profitably if they could possibly, be instructed by 
one teacher ; and if they should have more than one teacher, it 
would be utterly impossible to carry on their operations in one 
room : so that the school^ even if it should continue a feeble eay 
istence during the second year^ would be so entirely prostrate^ the 
thirds as to make it too deep a humiliation for any man of char- 
acter ^ or of a manly spirit , to have any share in the instructton of it. 

*' It appears, therefore, to your committee, that if the High 
School for Girls is to be continued, no course remains open tor 
the city, but to make further provision for its accommodation^ 
and for its regular and systematic operations. 

" The Sub-Committee of the school in question have that con- 
fidence in the enlightened views and liberal sentiments of their 
brethren at this Board, as well as of the gentlemen of the Com* 
mon Council, which does not suffer them to doubt that the mea- 
sure, which they have thought it due to themselves, the school^' 
and the city thus to recommend, would be at once approved, and 
that the work would be taken hold of promptly, and with a 
strong hand, were it not for the consideration of the expense that 
must attend it. — But, the grant that was made, last year, for the 
experiment, may, we believe, be regarded as an earnest of such 
further support from the city as the institution would require^ 
should the experiment prove successful. 

^' It may be remembered that, in the original Report on this 
subject, in which the establishment of this school was first re* 
commended, the same confidence was expressed in an en* 
lightened policy towards the school, should the experiment be 
found to succeed, as we express and feel now ; and that the 
request, which we now make, was then contemplated, and held 
up as a thing in prospect. To this room" — is the language of 
that Report — " the experiment may be confined, till the public 
voice shall have pronounced upon its success. If that decision 
shall be adverse to the school, it will be dropped of course : 
if it be favorable, the same enlightened community that decides 
in its favor, will, doubtless, make proper provision for its future 
accommodation. Your committee do not feel, therefore, that 
they are comirig suddenly, or unexpectedly, before the guar* 
dians of the public treasury ; nor will they readily believe that 
their call will be unwelcome. We are not unaware of the sen* 
sibility of the public in relation to expenditure for public objects : 
— and, on that point, we should be sorry to see an insensUnliiy 
in the community. We are aware, however, that, with this sen- 
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sibility, there has hitherto been, and we believe that there still is, 
in this community, that prudent forecast by which an approach- 
ing evil may be avoided, or a prospective good secured, though 
it be done by assuming a temporary burden, or making a pre- 
sent sacrifice. 

"Your Committee would, therefore, ask the attention of this 
Board, as well as of the immediate guardians of the public 
wealth in the Common Council, to the smaU expense at which 
a high education may be given to the daughters of the city, in 
the High School for Girls, when placed upon the ground 
proposed, compared with that for which a similar, or an 
inferior education could be given them in private schools, or 
compared with what is paid in New York for instruction in the 
" Female High School " there, or with what is paid even by this 
city for the highest public education that is given to its sons. 

" In those private schools where girls are taught the same 
branches which are taught, and to be taught, in the High School 
for Girls, tuition ranges from twelve to twenty five dollars a 
quarter, for each scholar. But we will place the average 
instruction at sixty dollars a year, — the same as it is even in the 
" Monitorial School " in this city. In the Female High School 
" in New York, there are, in three departments, six teachers ; 
and, in the highest department, in which the studies do not range 
so high as in our High School for Girls, tuition is, for all the 
branches taught in it, ten dollars a quarter, or forty dollars a 
year. Our " English High School " has three teachers, at an 
average expense of three thousand four hundred dollars, and con- 
tains now* one hundred and twenty scholars. Our Latin 
School is supported at an average annual expense, for teachers, 
of five thousand three hundred dollars, and contains, this year, 
an average of one hundred and seventy scholars ; — making 
tuition^ in the former, twenty eight, and, in the latter, thirty one 
dollars a year for each scholar. 

" Now, for the current year, tuition, in our. High School for 
Girls, is but a fraction over eleven dollars each per year : and, 
supposing the provision that we ask for made, and the school 
furnished with a master and two sub-masters, and suppose the 
classes full, or one hundred and fifty in each class, the annual 
expense of tuition for each scholar will sink below ten dollars :— 
one third of the average expense in our Latin and English High 
Schools, — one quarter of the expense of similar instruction in 
the Female High School in New York, — and one sixth part, 
only, of the price paid for the instruction of Girls in similar 
branches, in the private schools of this city." 

•July, 1826. 
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'* These considerations seem to your committee to show 
that money, appropriated by the City to the continued support 
and the better accommodation of the High School for Girls, 
would be prudently and profitably invested. They would, 
therefore, beg leave, in closing this exposition of their views, in 
relation to the school entrusted to their particular charge, to 
offer the following resolution for the consideration of the 
board. 

^^ Resolved, that a committee be raised to take into consider- 
ation the subject of making further provision for the support and 
enlargement of the High School for Girls, — to report at the 
next meeting of this Board." 
Signedy Jno. Pierpont, 

J. Beli/)ws, I Sub-committee of the 

B. B. WisNER, r High School for Girls. 
Geo. Hayward. J 

This communication, — which proves that the committee of 
the school, for the Jirst year, were faithful to the trust reposed 
in them, — was referred to a subK^ommittee, of which Mr 
Quincy was the chairman. And, although the exigencies of 
the school were pressing, as the time was drawing nigh when 
a new class was to be received, for which no provisions had 
been made, he deferred taking any measures on the subject 
until the 3d of October, when he made a report to the board 
in his own hand writing. This is the document quoted on the 
9th and 10th pages of his late report. Of course, the sugges- 
tions there made and the measures there recommended, are 
rather those of Mr Quincy himself^ than of the School Com- 
mittee. His design was apparently to delay making any pre- 
parations for the new class, until so late a period that nothing 
could be done ; and thus another instance of " failure" would 
occur. After starting various " doubts," as to the influence of 
the High School for Girls upon the interests of the Grammar 
and Writing schools of the City, he recommends the follow- 
ing ingenious scheme, which deserves to be made public. 
^' Touching future provisions for the support and enlargement 
of the High School for Girls, your sub-committee are of opin- 
ion that a decision shotdd be postponed untU after the result of 
the next examination of dtindiaates shall be known ! " In 
other words, he takes it for granted that young ladies would 
leave their several schools, — submit to the trouble and anxiety 
of an examination, — risk the mortification of being found defi- 
cient in their qualifications, — and all, with the certainty before 
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them, that under no circumstances whatever, could any of them 
be admitted into the school ! 

This report was referred to another committee, — nearly the 
same as the last, — with instructions to make the inquiries sug- 
gested in it, as to the influence of the High School for Girls 
upon the other schools. Of this committee, also, Mr Quincy 
was the chairman ; in which capacity he addressed the follow- 
ing circular to the several Grammar and Writing masters of the 
City. The letter from which I took my copy, was in his own 
hand writing. 

Mayor's Office, Uth October, 1826. 
Gentlemen, — Suggestions having been made that the effect 
of the High School for Girls has been disadvantageous upon 
the character and prospects of the other schools in this metro- 
polis :* 

1 . By diminishing the zeal of the generality of the other 
females, in those schools :f 

2. By taking away from them their most exemplary scho- 
lars :J 

3. By disqualifying the masters from a gradual introduction 
into those schools, of the monitorial system, by thus removing 
from them the class of females best qualified to become moni- 
tors :J| 

4. By reducing the other schools from the highest'to a secon<- 
dary grade, by early depriving them of those scholars, in whom 
they have the greatest pride, and who are of the highest promise. 
I am directed by the School Committee to inquire whether, as far 
as your experience extends, ther&^is any foundation for these sug- 

* By whom had these *< suggestion^*' been made ? Who was the author 
of them ? They certainly were not a matter of general notoriety. I had 
never heard of them before, — not even from the public teachers, many oi 
whom were among my familiar friends. Why was not the same alarm sound- 
ed with respect to the Latin School and English High School, which must 
produce a similar " effect ? " 

t On what ** known principle of human nature " could this " effect " be 
produced ? Would " the zeal " of the best scholars be dimirtished, by the 
prospect of an admission into the High School, as a reward for their exer* 
tions ? Would " the zeal" of the " other females " be diminished^ when the 
honors of their respective schools were placed within their reach, by the 
removal of those with whom they could not hope to struggle successfully ? 

X Was not the High School established, expressly, for this purpose ? If it 
had not taken away ** the most exemplary scholars " from the Grammar 
schools, the ** experiment" would have been regarded, and justly, ai a 
«« failure." 

y Did not the chairman of the School Committee know that the High 
School for Girls, so far from preventing the introduction of Monitorisd instruc- 
tion into the other schocHS, had given it an unusual currency there, either 
directly or indirectly ? 
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gestions, and if not, then, whether anj^ and what effect has 
been produced by the establishment of the High School for 
Girls, on tlie character and prospects of your school. 

An early answer is respectfully requested to this communi- 
cation, accompanying which, 1 am also directed to request that 
you would state the number of females in your school, who 
are qualified,* and who intend to offer themselves, as candi- 
dates for admission to the High School for Girls the present 
year. Respectfully your humble servant. 

Signed^ Josiah Quinct. 

No one, who understands the spirit, can mistake the object 
of this remarkable circular. Let it be observed that it was 
addressed to all the masters of the Grammar and Writing 
schools, to whom " suggestions " were communicated, " that the 
effect of the High School for Girls had been disadvantageous " 
to the schools under their immediate care, which wojuld well 
prepare them for an emphatic expression of opinions, unfavor- 
able to this institution. Then follows an artful series of leading 
questions, which we should not have expected from a lawyer 
and a magistrate, and which every intelligent member of the 
committee was perfectly competent to answer. And, finally, 
the masters are reminded, — all in sheer good-nature an^ sim- 
plicity of purpose, no doubt, — that this odious establishment had 
reduced their own '" schools from the highest to a secondary 
grade." Let it be remembered, too, that the occasion for this 
circular was created by Mr Quincy himself, — that it was a thing 
of his own prompting, — and that the original letter was written 
by his own hand. The inference from all these facts is irre- 
sistible, — namely, that it was his object to draw from the several 
Grammar and Writing masters such a united and strong expres- 
sion of opinions, unfavorable to the High School for Girls, and 
such representations of its " disadvantageous effect," as should 
seal its fate ! His purpose would thus be accomplished, while 
upon them would fall the odium and the responsibility of the 
measure. I am well aware that, both here and in other pas- 
sages, it is my misfortune^ to represent the character of Mr 
Quincy, as a plain, frank, high-minded magistrate, in a ques- 
tionable attitude, to use no stronger language. But for this I 
am not answerable. The facts are not of my making ; — ^I find . 

*ThA masters could have given the information demanded, with more cer- 
tainty, if the Mayor had defined the word ** qual^d" by telUng them what 
would be required. As it was, they had no means of forming a correct 
opinion ; they could not even give a rational guest, — for they did not know 
how many seats were to be furnished ! 
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them OD record* If the inferences are either improbable or 
UQwarranted, they will be rejected of course. The opinion of 
an humble individual will not give them currency.* 

But, if Mr Quincy wrote with these views, he mistook his 
men. The answers of two or three were, indeed, such as he 
probably wished and expected ; but the testimony of a majority 
of the teachers was, upon the whole, in favor of the High 
School, notwithstanding it "deprived them of their best scholars," 
and reduced their own schools " from the highest to a secondary 
grade." The writers of the following letters, expressed their 
sentiments in much stronger terms than the other masters. 

Mayhew School, Oct. 19, 1826. 
Dear Sir, — ^In order to afford an answer to the inquiries in 

if OUT communication of the 16th instant, we first submit tlie fol- 
owing facts : 

There are present today of our first class in the Reading 
department, thirtyone. Of these there are above the age of 
twelve years twenty two. Inquiry being made how many of these 
design to offer themselves for the High School, there are ten. It 
so happens that these ten are the first ten in the school in point of 
scholarship and merit ; and among the first eleven in point of schol- 
arship, considered alone. On being asked where they will go, if 
not admitted to the High School, nine out of the ten, express an 
intention to return to the Mayhew school ; and the remaining 
one says she shall only be prevented from returning by having 
past the age of fifteen. 

The suggestions mentioned in your letter are therefore true. 
The High School does take away our best scholars, — those 
best suited for monitors.f Their removal damps the ardor 
of those left behind and the operation of the High School upon 
the character and prospects of the Mayhew school is positively 
injurious. 

The girls, who will leave us, will be instructed in the higher 
branches by other girls, possibly the very same, who left us last 

* In this connexion, I would ask Mr Quincy 7ww many of the public mas- 
ters he has personally addressed, since November last, — each with a compli- 
ii?ental air of confidence and particular respect, — as to the expediency of 
discontinuing the High School for Girls? To how many of them has he inti- 
mated that, in such an event, their salaries would be raised ? 

f Three scholars from the Mayhew school entered the High School for 
Girls, and no more. These were girU of excellent talents and fine promise ; 
but being in the lower sections of the school, on account of their deficiency 
in the preparatory studies, they were seldom, if ever, called upon to perform 
the duties of teadiers, — never, it is believed, but to answer some temporary 
purpose. ' 
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year, while we shall be instructing children under twelve yeanF 
of age, in such branches as they are able to learn. 

We would not detract from the ability with which the Higb 
Schdol is conducted. It has been eminently successful, we 
believe ; and we claim to ourselves a portion of the credit of 
its success ; for many of its members came from the public 
schools.* Some of the girls there, were fitted for that school 
]Q ours, although, unintentionally, no doubt, some of them are 
reported on the catalogue from private schools. 

We regard the High School as a well conducted institution ; 
but we do not perceive its necessity to the public interest. We 
profess to be able to teach all the branches taught there, upon 
their system or upon any other system, which our last year's 
pupils are capable of using. 

We have expressed our opinions thus freely, because, con- 
sidering the general tone of your communication, we regarded it 
as rather inviting a free and independent expression of our 
opinions, on the subject. The injury done to the common 
schools, may be compensated by some advantage, of which we 
are ignorant. Our opinions, as above expressed, are founded 
on what falls within the sphere of our daily observation. Per- 
haps they may be outweighed by considerations apparent only 
to you, who have the advantage of surveying the whole system 
of free mstruction from a higher ground, 

^. , S JOHN FROST, 

^gned, ^ BENJAMIN HOLT. 

Boyhion School, Oct. 23, 1826. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, — Sir, in answer to the first sugges- 
tion, contained in the communication with which you honored 
us, permit me to say that I am uncertain whether the zeal 

• Three from the Mayhew school, as stated in the last note. After the 
publication of the first catalogue, Mr Frost intimated to me, that full justice 
had not been done in it to his school. I expressed my regret for the circum- 
stance, and requested him to point out the errors, that they might be corrected. 
He examined the catalogue and found one scholar, and no more, that he 
claimed, reported from a private school. The young lady said she had 
once attended the Mayhew school, but that she had acquired most of her 
education at private schools, and that she left a private school, when she 
entered the High School for Girls. However, she was reported from the 
Mayhew school in the next catalogue. 

In justice to Mr Frost, the writer of this letter, it should be stated that he 
had been absent from his school several months, having taken a foreign voyage 
for the benefit pf his health. As a gentleman of amiable manners, and a 
scholar of extensive attainments and correct taste, he is generally esteemed 
and respected ; and by no one more highly than by myseu. 
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of the generality of the other females in our school is increased 
or diminished by the removal of those scholars, who are of a 
high grade.* 

As it respects the second suggestion, I have no doubt that 
the removal of the most exemplary scholars is prejudicial to the 
interests of the school. These scholars are regarded as supe- 
riors by the other pupils. They are the scholars, among whom 
a laudable competition for the honors of the school principally 
exists. Their example is imitated by the ambitious; and when 
they are removed, the benefit and influence of their example, 
of course, go with them. 

Of the lamentable effects of the third suggestion we have 
abundant evidence. After the fatigue and exertion of a sum- 
mer's term, we anticipate some little relaxation in our labors 
by the aid we expect to receive from our elder scholars the 
ensuing year, exercised in a way that contributes to their own 
improvement, as well as to the general interests of the school. 
As it respects our own school, we teach upon the monitorial 
plan as far as we think it practicable and useful :f and when, by 
the exercise of much patience and labor, we have qualified 
scholars to take an active part in this system of instruction, we 
find ourselves deprived, by the sudden removal of these scholars, 
of the means for carrying this system into operation. To 
require us to teach upon the monitorial plap, and at the same 
time to take away the materials of which our monitors are to be 
made, places us in a situation similar to that of the Israelites, 
who were ordered to make bricks without straw. Allow me. 
Sir, to say, that the injurious tendency of the present arrange- 
ment, if not visible at the next examination, will, I am confident, 



• How could Mr Fox be certain of this or any other " eiflfect " of the High 
School for Girls, as he had been a teacher in the City but a few months, when 
it was established ? This letter is inserted for various reasons, — for its pathetic 
appeal to the sympathies of the School Committee, — for the manly and inde- 
pendent spirit it breathes, — and for the notoriety which the writer has 
acquired, by his famous monitorial experiment on Fort Hill ; in •.which, 
according; to the testimony of his " Honoi*" the Mayor, "his success baa 
been complete, satisfactory to the committee of that school ; to his pupils ; 
and to himself! " 

\ This letter was written while Mr Fox conducted his school according 
to the old system, with the help of an usher; are we to infer from this testi- 
mony of his, that, since his usher was removed and a new order' of things 
instituted, he has conducted his school on the monitorial plan ^or^^r than he 
thinks it ** practicable and useful ? " It may be noticed, as a " remarkable 
coincidence," that the only Grammar ihasters, — who, in 1826f denounced the 
High School for Girls, — were deprived of their ushers, in 1827, and intro- 
duced the monitorial method into their respective schools. For consequent 
extra-services Mr Fox has been allowed two hundred dollars; and the same 
sum must, of course, be granted to Mr Frost. 
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be seen, ia the course of a year or two, in all the public schoob 
of the city. 

The fourth suggestion, in your Honor's letter, is well ground- 
ed; it contains too much truth to be denied. Well may it be 
said that our schools " are reduced from the highest to a secon- 
dary grade," when we are annually " deprived of those scholars 
in whom we have the greatest pride." Well may we complain 
of the misery of famine, when the richest part of our sustenance 
is borne away, as often as it is presented to our views. We 
have ten females, who consider themselves as candidates for 
the High School, and are considered qualified for admission. 
Your Honor will excuse me from offering any further sugges- 
tions ; and permit me to subscribe the name of your humble 
servant 

Signed, CHARLES FOX- 

Hancock School, Oct. 30, 1826. 

Deab Sir ; — In answer to the suggestions made to the gen- 
tlemen of the School Committee of this City intimating ^* that 
the effect of the High School for Girls has been disadvantageous 
upon the character and prospects of the other schools of this 
metropolis :"— 

We have the honor to state, that by said establishment the 
zeal of the females in our schpol, is very greatly increased ; that 
the High School for Girls has precisely the same effect upon the 
females of the Hancock school, as is produced in our school 
upon the boys by the High School for Boys : — 

That, as it respects the second particular mentioned in your 
communication, though we lose our most exemplary scholarsi 
when they are promoted to the High School for Girls, we have 
reason to believe, that their places will be supplied by others, 
who may enter from time to time from private schools, and by 
those females already members, who, by taking the highest seats 
left vacant by such promotbn, will feel themselves compelled 
to set a good example to those, who may be below them. One 
reason for this opinion is, that promotion of boys to itie'A High 
School has never yet occasioned any such injury to the male 
department, as is referred to m this particular in relation to the 
females : — 

That we expect always to be able to continue so much of the 
monitorial system, as may be found useful, notwithstanding the 
annual removal of those, who, at the time of their promotion, 
are best qualified to act as monitors. Last year's removal of 
some of our best scholars has not prevented us from having very 
excellent teaching monitors the present Summer term. The 
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promotion to the High School for Boys of nine of our best 
scholars, has not compelled us to abandon any part of the mo- 
nitorial system, as far as that system has been adopted. And in 
relation to the females, if there is any difference, the teaching 
monitors of this season, are better than those of the last, whom 
we lost by the promotion of the last year. Besides, we consi- 
der the best scholar of any class perfectly well qualified to in- 
struct those of the same class, or who are, in any degree, infe- 
rior in acquirements. 

Our school is, of course^ reduced from the highest to a se- 
condary grade, by the establishment of the High School for 
Girls, and the High School for Boys has reduced the male de- 
partment of our school to the same grade. But our being early 
deprived of those scholars, " in whom we have the greatest pride, 
and who are of the highest promise," is a consequence, per- 
haps, not so much of the existence of such High Schools, as 
that the qualifications for admission to the same, are, compared 
with what they may be, quite too low — And, if it is the wish of 
the School Committee to continue to us girls of the highest pro- 
mise, it is t)nly necessary to raise the qualifications, and add to 
the present age for admission of the candidates, and it will pro- 
bably elevate the character and cheer the prospects, not only 
of the High Schools, but of those of a secondary grade. 

We are of opinion that there is no foundation for the sugges- 
tions referred to in your Honor's letter of the 1 6th instant ; but 
that the effect produced on the character and prospects of our 
school, by the establishment of the fiigh School for Girls, is pre- 
cisely the same with that produced by the establishment of the 
High School for Boys ; — ^that this effect has been great and 
good, and that this is evident in the greater zeal evinced by 
the females in the pursuit of their studies, in their improved be- 
haviour, and in their reciting longer lessons, and in a prompter 
manner, than ever before. 

In reply to the last inquiry, by which we have been honored, 
we have ascertained that six females intend offering themselves 
as candidates for admission into the High School, and we think, 
that, according to the requisitions of last year, the same number 
are qualified lor admission. 

AH which is respectfully submitted by. 

Signed, N. K. G. OLIVER, 

Gram, Mast. Hancock School. 

Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY. 

The result of this correspondence was the famous report of 
17th Nov. 1826, which is now quoted by the Mayor with no 
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small degree of emphasis and evident satisfaction, as having 
given, in effect, a death-blow to the High School for Girls. It is 
unquestionable authority ;ybr Mr Quincy mrote it himself. The 
report first gives the opinions of the several masters as to the 
influence of that institution upon their own schools ; it then al- 
ludes to the melancholy and unexpected fact, that another class 
would demand admission in a few days, whereat the reporter 
seems not a little puzzled, — as he cannot readily contrive how 
to bestow 130 girls in 130 seats already occupied. 

The report then proceeds, " Your sub-committee are not 
prepared to recommend that it [the High School] should be 
abandoned, considering its apparent past success and the general 
satisfaction of tlwse, who have enjoyed its benefits,'*^ Mr 
Quincy, as the chairman of the committee and the author of the 
report, after this declaration, recommended certain measures, 
which were adopted by the board, and for a commentary upon 
which I must be indebted to Mr Quincy himself. 

" So far as it respects all the great features, which constituted 
the character of the original plan, the result of the experiment 
has been an entire failure. The operation of the last vote of the 
School Committee, [adopting the measures he had recommend- 
ed in the above report,] was to change every one of those fea- 
tures. Instead of a High School, as originally projected, for the 
admission of girls between eleven and fifteen years of age, who 
were to continue three years, it was changed into a school, into 
which none should be admitted until they were fourteen, and 
in which none were to continue for more than one year. Instead 
of a school embracing the whole possible circle of female instruc- 
tion, open to all, and giving all time to take advantage of it, it is 
reduced to a mere one year's instruction, dependent for its at- 
tainment on being thoroughly versed in all the branches now 
taught in the schools." p. 11, 12. 

Now in the face of all these facts and many others like them, 
some of which unll be given, and all of which shall, if neces- 
sary, — after all these contrivances by which the "failure "of the 
High School was compassed, " et quorum pars magna fui,^^ Mr 
Quincy may well say, — in the very next paragraph, he talks 
about the *' perfect fairness " with which " the experiment was 
conducted!" — "for the most part under the same auspices, 
which first adopted it ! " The " changes " of which he speaks, 
have been proposed under the particular " auspices " of Mr 
Quincy himself, and they have been effected by his influence 
and authority and management, — yes, management ; for he has, 
in ^very instance, it is believed, when a committee was to be 
raised on the subject of the High School, or on any thing relat- 
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ing to it, either assumed the office of chairman himself, or ap- 
pointed as chairman a person supposed to be hostile to the insti- 
tution. If there be any exceptipn to this remark, it has not come 
to my knowledge, familiar as I am with the history of the school. 
At any rate, the assertion is confidently and fearlessly made. 
If injustice is done to him, it can easily be shown, and it will 
give me pleasure to be convinced of my error. 

I have already intimated that it is no part of my plan, to dis- 
cuss the question whether it is or is not expedient for the City 
to support a High School for Girls. Mine has been a very dif- 
ferent object, — namely, to wipe off the imputation of " failure " 
from the late " experiment." But it may be remarked that 
Mr Quincy's apprehensions, relative to the expense of such an- 
establishment, are quite groundless. In another community it 
might prove a convenient and effectual way, to bring a valuable 
literary institution into disrepute, to magnify its expense. This 
would seem to be the policy of the Mayor^s report ; for the 
number of girls, that would probably claim admission into a 
High School, is augmented almost as often as it is named. Thus 
in the original report of Nov. 1826, Mr Quincy says, '* the ad- 
ditional number to be provided for, this year, will be one hun- 
dred and thirty at least. So that, as not one seat will be va- 
cated this y^ar, and as the school now consists of one hundred 
and thirty scholars, it follows that there must provision be made, 
the present year, for two hundred and sixty scholars at least." 
In his printed version of the same report, he represents the 
Committee as saying, that " the new candidates would be one 
hundred and eighty, which with one hundred and tliirty now in 
the school, all of whom were expected to continue, would leave 
the number to be provided for the next year, upwards of three 
hundredJ^ p. 10. And in page 13, the number becomes ^^from 
three to four hundred!" [" men in buckram !"] 

Again. Having referred to the comparative number of pu- 
pils then in the High School from the public and private schools 
of the City, the Mayor says, " It was understood that the pro- 
portion of the number about to offer for the second examina- 
tion, had the original principles of admission continued, would 
have been far greater from the private schools." p. 14. What 
facts could Mr Quincy have, as data upon which to found such a 
supposition ? The probabilities in the case were aM opposed to 
it. Those candidates who were not successful at the first ex- 
amination, with many of their friends and companions in differ- 
ent parts of the City, left their private and entered the public 
schools in such crowds, that the number df girls in the Grammar 
and Writing schools was probably twenty per cent greater, last 
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year, than it had ever been before. This fact w^s distinctly 
presented to the Mayor's view, by many of the masters, in their 
answers to his circular.* 

Mr Emerson, the master of the Boylston Writing school says, 
" I think it proper to mention, in this place, that we have, the 
present year, received, into the Boylstoi^ school, a greater num- 
ber of females from the more cultivated and better classes of 
population, than has been received any previous year. And I 
am led to attribute this accession to the incidental credit given 
to the Grammar and Writing departments, in the publications 
and other measures respecting the establishment of the High 
School for Girls." 

The masters of the Eliot school "mention as an evidence of 
the increasing popularity of the pubUc Grammar schools, since 
the opening of the High School for Girls — that a number of 
misses of different ages from ten to thirteen, have been admitted 
to that school the present season who were formerly members of 
private schools." 

The masters of the Bowdoin school write, " We are con6- 
dent, that the institution of the High School for Girls, has, as 
yet, bad no injurious effect on our school ;f for we are induced 
to believe that many parents, wishing hereafter to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of that school, and supposing their daugh- 
ters might be as well fitted at the public expense, have sent us 
pupils, who heretofore have been taught by private instructers." 

The masters of the Franklin school say, in their letter, " The 
number of females admitted into this school, during the present 
year, has exceeded that of thfe last by about fifty. We have 
heard similar statements relative to the other Grammar schools. 
There are, this day, present in our school more than fifty females, 
who have never availed themselves of the privilege of the public 
schools, until the present year ; but have hitherto been at the 
expense of private instruction," 

• Perhaps it may be said, that this circumstance goes to show the inexpe- 
diency of sustaining the High School for Girls, as it would " bring back to 
our common schools a class of children, from the education of whom they 
are now relieved by the predilections, or pecuniary ability, of parents." p. lo. 
Be it so, — if sound policy would deprecate such a result as an evil. 

t The Bowdoin school furnished nineteen scholars for the High School for 
Girls, — a greater number than entered from any o^vher school in the city; — and 
yet the masters, whom Mr Quincy justly ranks " among our most efficient 
instructers,** complain of no " injurious effect." Let their testimony be 
compared with that given by those gentlemen, who were so miserably im- 
poverished, according to their own account, by the loss of three scholars ! 
Were the effects of &e High School upon the common schools " unques- 
tionably injurious," — ** positively injurious ?" 
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But we have not yet come to the climax of the report, in this 
matter. " In this connexion it may be proper to state, in order 
to indicate the degree of preparation and expense to which the 
establishment of such a collegiate course of studies, under the 
name of a High School, would necessarily lead, that the whole 
number of girls, in our present Grammar and High Schools 
between eleven and fifteen years of age, is about seven hundred, 
that the number of girls, between the same ages, receiving their 
education within the city, in private schools and families, must be 
unquestionably far greater. Supposing only that the number of 
this class be equal, then it is apparent that there will be a great 
toted of nearly fourteen hundred girls in every year, [" it is so 
nominated in the bond !"] to whom the benefits of this collegiate 
course, at the expense of the city, would be proffered, u|Jon the 
single condition of becoming fit to enter this school within that 
period of age. It cannot be questioned that the proffer of so 
unexampled a privilege would awaken the strong desire of every 
parent, and female of the admitted age, in the city, to become 
partakers of it." pp. 14, 15. 

Assuredly, the school which produces such an excitement 
both among parents and children, — such an eager urging and 
pressing forward in the pursuit of knowledge, — must be a most 
pestilent and pernicious thing for the community ! But how 
happens it that the Mayor did not comprehend this direct influ- 
ence of the High School for Girls, which " cannot be ques- 
tioned," before he " questioned " the public teachers, to ascer- 
tain whether it did not produce the opposite effect in their 
schools? It was almost unkind fn him to animadvert so severely 
upon the testimony of those gentlemen, who declared that its 
influence, in " damping the ardor " of their scholars, was " posi- 
tively injurious." 

The grand mistake in all the Mayor's estimates, — which 
would prove that " two High School-houses with suitable pre- 
parations," would be necessary the first year, " with a certainty 
that the numbers and expense must annually increase," — may 
be easily detected. He has taken it for granted that every 
girl, who makes an application, is entitled to an admission into 
the High School, whether she has made any progress in her 
education or not. If this were the fact, would not the exami- 
nation of candidates be a mere mockery ? No doubt the school 
would be ununeldy^ if no conditions for admisssion were prescrib- 
ed, but it would not be a High School. Nothing is more certain, 
than that the School Committee, by judicious regulations, might 
confine the operations of the High School for Girls to a isingle 
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house^ " for all coming time." They have only to keep the 
required quali6cations sufficiently high, — always regarding this 
fundamental principle, that the course of studies should hegin 
there, where it ends in the Grammar and Writing schools. 

But Mr Quincy replies, " In proportion as the qualifications 
for admission are raised, the school becomes exclusive. Though 
nominally open to aU, it will be in fact open only to the few, 
and shut to the many." pp.16. This is an idea upon which 
he has dwelt, with great apparent complacency, in his late 
communications to the public. It is distinctly presented in his last 
speech to the City Council, and is brought to view several times, 
in the course of the present report. That public school must 
have a strong hold upon the public confidence, which does not 
become unpopular and odious, when the chairman of the School 
Committee, in his official capacity, proclaims openly the favor- 
itism " and " selection " and " exclusion " of the principles upon 
which it is established.* Ought such epithets as these to be 
applied to the High School, because it was not designed that 
clII the girls in Boston should acquire all their education in it ? 
Is there either " selection," or " exclusion," or " favoritism," in 
furnishing to every girl in the City exactly that kind and degree 
of instruction, which she needs most ? She, who has perfected 
herself in all the studies taught in the Grammar schools, can 
enter the High School of course ; if she has not thus perfected 
herself, the Grammar schools are open to her, and are precisely 
fitted to supply her deficiencies. In this view of the subject, 
and I know of no other, our whole school-system is one of "se- 
lection " and " exclusion." Children under four and over 
seven years of age are excluded from the Primary schools, — 
under seven and over fifteen, from the Grammar schools, — 
under nine, from the Latin, and under twelve, from the English 
High School. So, too, the best scholars in the Primary are 

* In his report of Oct. 3, 1826, as made to the board, Mr Quincy remarks 
" that if it be the intention of the School Committee to carry the present 
Hi^h School for Girls into full operation according to its original scheme, it 
is their duty to adopt such measures as shall preclude the examining officers 
from all temptation, or suspicion of temptation, to regulate their admissions 
by considerations relative to the capacity of the school, rather than by the 
real qualifications of the candidates. It is not to be concealed that s^ich sug- 
gestions, although wholly groundless, yet were made in relation to the reject- 
ed candidates the last year." These remarks are quoted in the late report, 
p. 9. The imputation upon '" the examining officers," is printed in italic, 
and the saving clause, " although wholly groundless,** is omitted ! In the 
former instance, Mr Quincy was expressing his own sentiments to the School 
Committee , in the latter, the sentiment is given to the public, not as his own, 
but as the deliberate and settled opinion of that board. 
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selected for the Grammar schools ; and an annual " selection " 
takes the best scholars from these schools, in their turn, into 
those of a higher rank. This argument, — if it should not rather 
be called a popular appeal, — proves too much ; it would de- 
range the whole policy of society. The office of Mayor, for 
instance, being in the words of the Mayor, " provided for out of 
the funds of the whole community, should be received by the 
whole community." But as only one man can hold this office, — 
no matter how useful it may be in other respects,-*— it should be 
abolished ; for it is an office of " selection " and " exclusion " 
and **" favoritism ! " 

To obviate this difficulty of " an exclusive character," and to 
extend this " collegiate course of studies " to all, the Mayor 
proposes " to arrange all our Grammar and Writing schools so 
as that the standard of education in them may be elevated and 
enlarged ; thereby making them all, as it respects females, in 
fact High Schools, in which each child may advance according 
to its fittainments to the same branches recently taught in that 
school." p. 18. 

This is a summary process for manufacturing High Schools, 
to be sure ; and is not very unlike the ingenious method by 
which an eccentric trader declared he had made a thousand 
dollars before breakfast, — namely, by cutting down his yard- 
stick and marking up his goods. The amount of instruction, — 
the number of teachers, — is to be diminished, and the schools 
are to be called by a higher name ! Much may be gained, I am 
well aware, by a systematical use of the assistance of monitors ; 
but if this plan is a practicable and good one, " as it respects 
females," why is it not equally feasible with respect to males ? 
The object is, to extend a knowledge of the higher branches more 
freely to all. One would like to know how the children in the 
lower classes are to be benefited, by having the tinie and attention 
of the master withdrawn from them, while he is teaching some 
six or eight superior scholars in studies wholly beyond their 
comprehension ? Or is it a part of the plan, that they shall learn 
Rhetoric, Geometry and Algebra, before they are acquainted 
with Reading, Grammar and Arithmetic.^ The author , of a 
communication, made to the School Committee in November 
1826, after recommending that a thorough acquaintance with 
all the studies taught in the Grammar and Writing schools, 
should be required for admission into the High School for Girls, 
adds, " by an adherence to this system, it cannot be doubted 
that the High School will, in one or two years, — after those 
who were, without sufficient anticipation of the effects, admitted 
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the last year, shall have been dismissed,* — become, what it 
ought to be, a school for the instruction in parts of scienccj to 
which the common Grammar and Writing schools, are fromr 
their constitutions inadequate, and for which they were not 
intended.''^ This writer, it would seem, thought that the High 
School " ought to be " of a high and " select " and " exclusive " 
character ; and that " the common schools were not intended " 
to furnish instruction in the higher branches, — nay, that they, 
from " their constitutions," were " inadequate " to this purpose. 
To what weight these opinions are entitled, and to what extent 
they should have been respected by the writer of the late report, 
are points for others to determine. I will merely remark, that 
the author of the communication was Mr Quincy himself ! 

So far, my remarks have been principally confined to topfcs 
suggested in the report ; though the order in which they are 
there presented, has not been followed in all instances. What 
remains of the task which I have assigned to myself, will be 
more difficult, because the facts to be used have £Lpersonal bear- 
ing ; and it is ever difficult for a man to speak of his own griev- 
ances, without being tedious, or even wuhout exciting distrust. 
But the same motive which induced me to undertake this 
exposition, requires that it should be fully and thoroughly 
accomplished. It is an ungracious and a thankless office for a 
private individual, under any circumstances, to point out the 
errors and the mismanagement of men in power ; but if it hap- 
pens, in any way, that he has been personally interested in their 
measures, his motives, however conscientious, may and will be 
misconstrued by many. But I shall not shrink from the per- 
formance of what I regard as a duty, for these or any other 
selfish considerations ; and it is right and proper that the public 
should know the truth and the whole truth, on this subject. I 
would gladly leave the task to other hands ; but no other hands 
can rest upon the facts and the documents in my possession. I 
will only add that I can hope for nothing, from the resuk of this 
exposition ; for I have no wrongs to be redressed : I may lose 
much, — the esteem of many friends. Against Mr Quincy, as 
a man, I, as a man, make no complaint. In all our personal 
intercourse, he has treated me whh marked politeness and at- 

* Reference is here had to another passage in the same communication^ 
which is as follows : — *' On inquiry it has been found that very many admitted 
the last year, were very deficient both in Arithmetic and Geography; and 
that many now in the High School, might, very profitably to themselves, be ^ 
returned to the Grammar and Writing schools." This statement, made by 
Mr Quincy, diuins; the first season of the school's existence, may serve as an 
apt illustration to his late account, — from which it would seem that some 150 
candidates eUl quaiyUdfor admiinon, were excluded for the want of room ! 
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tention ; perhaps even more might be said. Regarding self- 
interest only, I ought to thank him heartily for the measures 
which have been taken, under his " auspices," in relation to the 
High School for Girls. But all private considerations are 
thrown aside ; and, in behalf of a public institution, I speak of 
him as a public man. 

The High School for Girls, though not in operation, is still in 
existence. Having been established by the City Council, of 
course it cannot be discontinued but by the same authority. It 
is true, " the omission to fill the vacancy, occasioned by the 
resignation of the former master," has. rendered the intentions 
and vote of the City Council nugatory. How far the School 
Committee may be justified for this " omission," is a very grave 
question. Is that board competent to dismiss all the public 
teachers, neglect to appoint others, and thus shut up all the 
school houses in the city ? It should not be forgotten, that Mr 
Quincy alone is responsible for this " omission ; " for it was 
occasioned by his casting vote. 

' The School Committee will not complain that they had not 
abundant time, to make a seasonable provision for the continu- 
ance of the school. My intention to resign at the end of the 
then current year, had been known for many months ; and the 
letter, which will be found on a subsequent page, shows that my 
purpose was officially communicated to the board, early in 
November. Besides, I informed Mr Quincy and some other 
gentlemen of the Committee, that they might command the best 
services I could render, until the first of January, if a suitable 
master could not sooner be procured. 

It is not my intention to weary the public with a minute de- 
tail of all the grievances and all the causes of chagrin, which I 
experienced while in the High School for Girls ; but a state- 
ment of some additional reasons which compelled me, from mo- 
tives of a proper self-respect, to abandon that interesting " ex- 
periment," at so early a period, is due both to the community 
and to myself. A few facts will be stated, therefore, without 
^ much regard to order, to illustrate more fully the spirit manifested 

f towards that school, and the kind of mortifications to which the 

master was required to submit. The teachers of large public 
schools, even under the most favorable circumstances, meet with 
so many trials and vexations, that they may feelingly say, " suf- 
ferance is the badge of all our tribe ;" but when to these is 
added the marked hostility or the almost contemptuous neglect 
of their employers, their duties must become all too irksome 
to be endured, unless they are either more or less than men. 
In a former part of these remarks, I have referred to the offi- 
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cifti iDfluence which Mr Quipcy has exercised, in the selection 
of committees on matters relating to this school. A few addi- 
tional examples might serve to illustrate the ** perfect fairness," 
with which, as he says, " the experiment was conducted," by 
'^ faithful and intelligent public agents ; " but one instance, how- 
ever, will be given at present. Many others are reserved for a 
fiiture occasion^ should they he needed. It may be remarked, 
by the way, that Mr T. Welsh, jr. — the same gentleman that 
uttered the courteous exclamation, " What a farce ! "* on enter- 
ing the room to witness the late exhibition, — was chairman of 
the sub-committee for tbat school, the last year, by the nomina- 
tion of Mr Quincy ; and many of the communications which I 
have made to the board, from time to time, have been honored 
so far, as to be transferred into the hands of the same gentleman. 

It was at first determined that, from April to October, the 
High School should be kept from 8 to 12 A. M., and from 3 to 
6 P. M. But this arrangement was soon found very incon- 
venient, not only to those pupils who lived in the more distant 
parts of the City, but to many others, who wished to take les- 
sons, during the afternoons, in branches of a polite education not 
taught in that school ; to say nothing of the trouble it occasioned 
the teacher, in assigning the exercises for different days in a 
systematical manner. These circumstances, together with the 
frequent complaints of parents and the habitual absence of many 
pupils, from the afternoon school, induced me to request the 
attention of the Committee to the subject. The plan of having 
but one session, — namely, from 8 A. M. to 2 P. M. was there- 
fore suggested ; by which all these difficulties would be obviated, 
and the school be kept the same number of hours in a week as 
before. Before this alteration was proposed to the Committee, 
the scholars were directed to ascertain the wishes of their pa- 
rents on the subject, and communicate them in writing. The 
change was desired by one hundred and seven. 

As soon as my letter, giving a minute account of all these cir- 
cumstances and requesting an alteration in the hours, had been 
read at the board, Mr Quincy hastily forestalled the remarks of 
other gentlemen, by expressing his decided, disapprobation of my 
" very extraordinary proposition," as he was pleased to call it. 

* This speech came with peculiar propriety from the chairman of the com- 
mittee for the High School, and was the only one delivered on that occasion ! 
There was a slight mistake, however, in making it before the exercises com- 
menced. If Mr Quincy regarded the " experiment " as an " entire failure," 
why did he not say so at that time, — at its closing scene, — when the atten- 
tive and crowded assembly, — uamerous beyond all precedent, in this City, on 
a similar occasion, — coold ha re borne testimony to the wisdom and correct- 
ness of his decision? 

6 
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One other member of the Committee was equally opposed to the 
change, and two others were doubtful as to its ^expediency ; it 
was, therefore, determined to refer the subject to a committee. 
Was it, as both usage and decorum required, referred to the 
sub-committee of the school ? By no means ; for they were in 
favor of the change, being well acquainted with the facts. Mr 
Quincy nominated a select committee for the purpose, consist' 
ing of those three gentlemen who were not friendly to the measure 
proposed! The two who were doubtful as to the expediency 
of the change, upon further inquiry, became satisfied that it was 
necessary, and reported accordingly. -On the question for ac- 
cepting their report, Mr Quincy proposed the vote in nearly the 
following words, which were communicated to me at the lime, — 
." Gentlemen, if it be your minds to adopt this resolution, which 
goes to change the tisage established in all our public schools^ 
you will please to manifest it." The vote was nearly unani- 
mous, for accepting the report. 

In the whole of this affair the merit of consistency at least, 
cannot be denied to the Mayor ; for when it was first intimated* 
to him that a change of hours in the High School was contem- 
plated, he emphatically declared it should not take place! — 
and that, before he knew any of the reasons, which rendered 
such a change necessary ! If these circumstances be correctly 
stated, — and they rest on the authority of gentlemen, whose 
words are not to be questioned, — the public will decide whether 
the charge of management in the selection of committees, was 
made either rashly or without sufficient grounds. 

It has also been intimated that the High School was ne- 
glected by those members of the committee, whose duty it was 
to watch over its interests and concerns. During the first year 
of its existence, the gentlemen to whose particular care it bad 
been intrusted, were ever vigilant and attentive ; hut^ for the last 
year, it was not honored by a single visit from the subcommittee.^ 
Mr Welsh, the chairman, was in the room but twice ; once, 

* This intimation was given by a gentleman opposed to the contemplated 
change, from the very natural apprehension that, to remain so long in school, 
would be injurious to the health of his daughter and tiiie other pupils. This 
would have been a most serious objection to the measure, had not all the 
exercises of the school been conducted with an especial reference to the com- 
fort and health of the scholars. This was done with so much success, in 
vaiious ways, and particularly by a regular succession of exercise, study and 
recreation, that any indications of fatigue or of exhausted spirits, were seldom 
seen in the school-room. 

fl would not be understood as casting any censure upon the suh'committee 
of the school as a body. Several of the gentlemen, individually, visited the 
school during the year ; but if tlieir chairman would not call them together, 
it was not their fault. 
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when he introduced some members of the Legislature ; and 
again when he came to witness the " farce ! " How many 
times did he call together the sub-committee during the year 
of his administration ? When Mr Quincy wrote to tlie mas- 
ters of oZZ the other public schools, demanding of them how often 
they Imd been visited by their respective sub-committees, was 
it merely accidental that he omitted the master of the High 
School for Girls? " I pause for a reply." 

One more instance shall suffice on the subject of neglect. 
When the High School was instituted, a course of studies for 
three years was prescribed ; but the text-books, for the first 
year only, were determined. The higher sections of the 
school, having read and reviewed all these, several times, even 
before the close of the year, they became impatient to com- 
mence the next studies in order, as the lower sections were 
pressing close upon them. All verbal applications to the pro- 
per officer having proved of no avail, a letter was addressed to 
Mr Quincy, urging, in strong terms, the necessity of an imme- 
diate attention to this subject. The letter was passed into the 
hands of Mr Welsh, and nothing more was done in the matter. 
After pressing my request and waiting in vain, for a long time, 
I took upon myself the responsibility of introducing such text- 
books, as seemed best adapted to the course of studies marked 
out by the Committee ; otherwise the girU in the High School 
tuotdd not have had a book to study, during the whole of the last 
year! The amount of the responsibility, which I was thus 
obliged to assume, may be learnt from the printed Regulations 
of the School Committee, which are put into the hands of all 
the public teachers for their government : — 

'' The books used, the studies pursued, and the general class- 
ification established, in all the public schools, shall be such and 
such only as shall have met the approbation of their respective 
sub-committees, or have been introduced by a special com- 
mittee, and in due form authorized by the board." Sect. ii. 
Chap. i. Art. 5. 

** ^ny instructer, who shall intentionally violate any of the 
regulations of this board, made for his observance, or shall 
counteract any of their orders, duly promulgated to him, shaU 
immediately, on proof of the fact, be dismissed from his office.^^ 
Sec. ii. Chap. i. Art. 13. 

The High School for Girls, in the significant language of the 

report, " being considered on all sides to be an experiment, if 

favorable to^be continued ^ if adverse, to be dropped of course,^^ 

was it not natural to suppose, that the institution would be an 

object of peculiar interest and care with the School Committee ? 
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The alterations, which I wcmM raspectfully recoEnmend, are, 
to close up the present entrance to thift school rooms from Derne 
street, — ^to appropriate each of the stories in the lyody of the 
building, eniireljfj to the respective schools kept in them,-<*and 
to build, on the western side, t projection, srmihr to the one in 
front of the new Franklin school house, thirty six feet long and 
eleven wide, to furnish the necessary entries, staircases, and 
dressing rooms. My leading object is, to obviate, in an easy 
and cheap manner^ the difficulties which have been, and must 
continue to be, encountered, relative to the accommodation of 
the High School for Girls ; but I apprehend that other circum- 
stances, of great importance to the cause of public education in 
the City, might result from the changes suggested. 

To render my views and explanations more intelligible, and 
to show the practicability and advantages of the alterations pro- 
posed, I have sketched the enclosed plans.* I would remark, 
that they are formed with a particular regard to accuracy of pro- 
portion, in the several parts :— 

Ko. 1 is a ground view of the school house, with the land be- 
longing to it. 

JVb. 2 is a representation of the High School rooms, as they 
are now arranged. This arrangement, which appears to be the 
best of which the house will admit, on its present plan, affords 
accommodations for one hundred and twentytwo scholars. 

Ab. 3 is a ground view of the house with the proposed 
alteration. 

JVb. 4 represents the High Schod rooms, on the plan pro- 
posed, with accommodations for one hundred and sixtyeight 
scholars. To admit of this arrangement of the rooms, it would 
be necessary to appropriate to this school, the ^AtrcJ instead of the 
second s\oxy of the building. 

The considerations, which induce me to recommend the 
alterations, indicated in these plans, to me seem weighty and 
important; and I trust you will excuse me for referring to some 
of them more particularly. 

At this time, the members of all the schools, and of both sexes, 
use a common entry. By estimation, from two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand individuals have passed through this 
thoroughfare daily, the past season. By the proposed alteration, 
the boys and girls would each have an entry and stairs. And 
by placing*^ the boys' as indicated in plan JVb. 3, their present 
back staircase might be converted mto studies in all the sto- 

* Copies of these drawings cannot be given conveniently ; nor are they 
oecessary, indeed, as a sufficiently accurate idea of them, may be obtained 
from the descriptions given above. 
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ries. Each instructor would thus be furnished with a small 
private room, — an appendage of such use and value in the 
operations of a school, that oo house should be constructed 
without it. 

It is understood that the Grammar and Writing masters of 
the Bowdoin school, are ready and willing to introduce the 
Monitorial system^ whenever the School Committee shall make 
such arrangements for that purpose, as are necessary and pro- 
per. Now, it is well known that monitorial schools require 
peculiar arrangements; — they could not be conducted with 
any reasonable chance of success, in rooms fitted up as the 
school rooms in Boston generally are. Among other things, 
more space for each scholar is required, that the operations may 
proceed without disorder and confusion. As, in the application 
of the mechanical powers, we lose in time what we gain in 
energy, so, in the use of mutual instruction, we, in a measure 
lose in room what we gain in power and despatch. By the 
alteration proposed, more than two hundred and sixty square 
feet would be added to the Grammar school room ; and, with 
this addition, I suppose that school might be made to accom- 
modate, on the monitorial plan, about as many pupils as it now 
contains. 

An opportunity would thus be furnished of making trial of 
monitorial instruction, in the Grammar and Writing schools under 
circumstances peculiarly favorable; and, under such circum- 
stances, I am as sure the experiment would be crowned with 
all the success the Committee cbuld require, as I am that it 
would fail, if attempted prematurely in rooms ool property pre- 
pared. 

As the ushers would no longer be wanted b the Bowdoin 
school, the whole expense of the alteration would be saved to 
the City, in two years, in their salaries. I will here take the 
liberty of adding, that, when the the steps in Deme street 
should be removed, a large room might be finished in the 
basement, on the comer of Temple and Deme streets, which, 
if it were not wanted for any public purpose, would make a very 
comnKxlious grocery shop with a cellar annexed, and command, 
as such, a valuable rent. 

Jf these views are correct, the alteration recommended, when 
regarded only in its bearing on the Bowdoin school and the 
general interests of the City, would seem to be both expedient 
and proper. But it is principally in reference lo the school 
under my immediate care, that I have ventured to bring this 
subject before you. 

If I understand the views of the School Conmiiitee, they 
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wish to continue the advantages of the High School^for Girls 
to all qualified to receive them, without so enlarging the sphere 
of its operations, as to render a new house and a system of 
sub-masters and ushers necessary. I have supposed, I know 
not how correctly, that the late regulation, limiting the attend- 
ance of the pupils to one year, instead of three years, was, in 
part at least, a measure of necessity, adopted to prevent the 
number of scholars becombg so great, as to require a new 
house or an additional school for their accommodation. Re- 
garding it in this light, — as the choice of two evils, — ^I know 
not that it will be indecorous to remark, that the measure seems 
liable to many serious objections. I will merely allude to the 
following : — 

1. The result of this regulation, is to make a new school 
every year. At the commencement of every season, the mas- 
ter will be obliged to perform the same irksome and laborious 
task. A new set of scholars will com^ to his hands, wholly 
unacquainted with the regulations of his school, destitute of the 
spirit with which they are administered, ignorant of the princi- 
ples of mutual instruction, and restless under the restraints of 
monitorial discipline. It will readily be conceived, that, from 
such materials^ to organize a school that shall be faithful in self- 
government and skilful in self-instruction, cannot be an easy 
task. It is, in fact, a long and a laborious undertaking ; but 
with the assistance and example of a class already instructed, 
the labor would be comparatively light. Besides, if I may 
be permitted to use a personal argument, a man would toil 
through the year with but a sorry spirit, when such was to be 
the reward of his labors. I am sure no master could endure 
the drudgery long. 

2. The course of studies, which could be effectually accom- 
plished in a single year, would be very limited, — much too 
limited for those, who wish to prepare themselves to engage in 
the business of instruction ; and many of my present scholars 
have that object in view. 

3. It may be doubted whether so short a term will satisfy 
the wishes of the public. 

4. The girls, who enter at the youngest age, will be obliged 
to leave the school at' the age of fifteen ; whereas the regulations 
of the Committee allow that they may spend another year, at 
least, profitably at school. I have now among my pupils two 
^rk, who have been educated at the public schools, and, although 
they are but litde more than twelve years of age, who would 
pass a thorough and strict examination in all the studies now 
required for admission into the High School, and in some 
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branches not required. By the present rogulation these girls 
would be obliged to remain two years longer in the public Gram- 
roar schools, where, by the constitution of those schools, nothing 
could be taught them. It is believed that the age of fourteen 
is, however, as early as girls will generally be qualified for 
admission to the High School. Would it not be well to let 
them enter as soon as they can pass a close and critical exam- 
ination in all the branches taught in the other schools, without 
specifying any age under which they shall not be candidates? 

5. Another weighty objection to the regulation in question, 
is the fact that the master will be deprived of the assistance of 
scholars already taught, in teaching those who shall be in the 
younger class. I could name individuals among the present 
members of the High School, who would render the City quite 
as good service, in teaching a younger class, as any assistants 
that could be given me. 

All these ol^ections seem to me to be entitled to some con- 
sideration ; but none of tliem will have weight against a pro- 
vision, which shall permit the girls to continue tu)0 years in the 
High School ; and this can be effected, without any additional 
expense to the City, by the alteration in the school house, 
which I have ventured to propose. 

By an inspection of plan JVb. 4, it will be seen there are 
fifteen sections of eleven seats each, which, with three monitors' 
desks, make one hundred and sixtyeight seats. By putting 
twelve seats in a section, as in the present room, there would 
be accommodations for one hundred and eightythree scholars. 
Bat with this number I should be able to hear only half 
of the school at once, as there would be no space for drafts 
oa the western side of the room ; but there are some exercises, 
in which it is desirable that all the school should engage at the 
same time ; and I have found, by experience, that from forty to 
fifty minutes may be saved every day, by accommodations for 
this purpose. 

The room fitted up to contain one hundred and sixtyeight 
scholars, would accommodate two classes of eightyfour each. 
But as scholars would leave the school from time to time, for 
various causes, it is safe to estimate that a class of one hundred 
could be admitted every year into such aTOom. And I do not 
think a greater number of candidates, qucdified for admission 
will ever present themselves, if the requisitions are kept as high 
as they ought to be. This consideration, by the way, suggests 
another difficulty Relative to the present arrangement ; for after 
the first year, there will always be some twenty or thirty vacant 
seats in the room, unless a sdeciion be made from the did 
schohrss to fill them. 
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By the arrangements proposed, it is believed the school 
would be of a higher and more useful character, and that 
the wishes of the public respecting it would be more fully real- 
ized. As the master would need no hired assistance, the City 
would incur no additional expense, excepting the^ small sura 
necessaiy to make the alterations in the building. While these 
were going on, the masters of the Bowdoin school, could take 
their scholars to the old house in Common street ; and as my 
seats are not fictures^ they might be removed to any hall, which 
the Committee could procure. 

I am sorry and mortified to trouble you ^th so long and so 
badly written a communicatioD ; but haste must be my apology 
for the o^e, and a desire fully to. explain my views, for the 
other, fault. I am aware, too, sir, that I presume much upon 
your kindness, in writing my sentiments so freely. Had I been 
writingybr thepubUcy instead o( your own'privaie eye, I suppose 
I should have chosen my expressions with more care. But con- 
scious that my motives are good, — that I aim only to promote 
the public interest, so far as the school under my care is con- 
nected with it, — and that this same interest, in all its departments, 
lies near your heart, I trust you will excuse whatever is informal 
of unusual in this communication. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, your friend, 8ic. 

EBENR. BAILEY. 

m 

It will be observed that this was a private letter addressed to 
Mr Quinc^, and that I distincdy declared, "/ would not be 
understooaas makings through Aim, an official communication 
to any department of the City government J^ It was addressed 
to bim personally, not as Mayor or as chairman of the School 
Committee ; and, that there might be no mistake, it was left, 
not at his office, but at his house. For adopting this course, 
instead of presentbg my suggestions directly to the board, I had 
what I then thought, and still think, good and sufficient reasons ; 
but if I had been influenced by caprice only, the communica- 
tion' would have been none the less conjidentid. But, notwith- 
standing these explicit declarations of my intention and wishes, 
Mr Quincy took it upon himself to convert mv private letter 
into an official document, by bringing it before the School 
Committee. Under such circumstances, if it had been submit- 
ted to the board in the usual manner, I should have had just 
grounds of complaint ; although he might have thus indicated a 
disposition to make the plan known, and to have it maturely 
cofindered. But this could not have been his object ; for it was 
kitrodaeed as ^ a long coramtmicatk)n from the Master of the 
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High School for Girls," and was not even read. It was referred 
to the sub-committee, of which Mr Welsh was the chairman, 
and that was the end of the matter. ' JVo report was ever de- 
manded, or rendered. The gentlemen composing the com- 
mittee, were never called together, to deliberate upon the sub- 
ject referred to them ; nor was the board ever made acquainted, 
in any way, with the nature of the plan proposed ! The com- 
munication remained in the liands of Mr Welsh from January 
12th to October 23d, 1827, when it was returned to me at my 
own request. No reason has ever been assigned either by Mr 
Quincy or Mr Welsh, so far as I know, for this very unusual 
procedure. If the letter was worth being communicated to the 
board, in violation of the expressed injunctions of the writer, 
one would think it was worth being read, at least, if it were not 
worth a passing notice from the gentleman into whose hands it 
had been put. 

While the Mayor was making an array of instances, in respect 
to which the original intention of the Committee, relative to the 
High School for Girls, " had failed," he might have added to 
his list one case of real " failure," which was of some impor- 
tance to the master, at least; — he might have said that the 
board " failed " to pay the salary, which had been virtually 
promised, and which I had a right to expect. I would not be 
understood, however, to cast any censure upon Mr Quincy in 
this matter ; for whatever might have been his individual wishes 
and opinions, they are wholly unknown to me : unless, indeed, 
they may be gathered from the sentiments of those gentlemen, 
to whom, as chairmen of committees, the subject was referred, 
at difierent times. 

In the report of the sub-committee, which led to the est^- 
lishment of the High School for Girls, and which was unani- 
tnously accepted by the full board, the intention was distinctly 
expressed, that the master should be placed '^ in respect to 
his salary, upon a level with the respective masters of the 
Latin and English High Schools ;" who, it is well known, 
receive two thousand dollars a year. This report formed 
the basis of all the proceedings in the other departments 
of the City government, relative to the establishment of this 
school ; and an appropriation of the specific sum requested in 
it, was promptly made by the City Council. This document 
was published in some of the newspapers of the day ; and when 
I became a candidate for the situation, it was in the full assur- 
ance, thus given, that the master of the school was to receive 
two thousand dollars per annum for his services. The vote, 
fixing the salary at one thousand five hundred dollars, was passed, 
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and I was honored with an election to that office, at the same 
meeting of the board. The arguments urged by those gentle- 
men, who were in favor of beginning with a less salary than 
had been contemplated, were understood to be, — that the school 
was a novel experiment, — that it might not meet the public 
approbation, — and that the number of sctiolars might be small. 
In addition to these suggestions of coinmon prudence, they 
urged that it would be much safer to begin with a salary too 
small, than with one too large y since, should the circumstances 
of the school, after it was opened, require any alteration, it 
would be easier to increase than to diminish the compensation 
of the master. THiese considerations were so plausible that 
they prevailed at the board ; and I was satisfied to accept 
the appointment, with the expectations which they fairly pre- 
sented.* 

After the school had been in operation a few months, and 
when the usual time for fixing the annual stipends of the pub- 
lic instructers approached, I requested the Committee to place 
my salary on the basis originally proposed. I thought the re- 
quest would be granted, almost of course ; as the doubts, which 
occasioned its reduction, no longer existed. My letter was re- 
ferred to a sub-committee ; and, after a mature deliberation, on 
their part, of two or three months,— during which period I con- 
tinued my labors, without knowing whether I was to have any 
compensation, as mine had been excepted when the other sala- 
ries were voted, — it was returned to the beard, with a very la- 
conic endorsement upon it, signifying that the request should 
not be granted ! No reason was given for this very flattering 
and satisfactory decision. Indeed, I have never yet heard a 
reason assigned, why the master of the High School for Girls 
should have been allowed one quarter less, or any less, salary, 
than is paid to the principals of the Latin and English High 
Schools. Valuable as are their services, his cares and labors 
were, at least, equal in degree to theirs. Excellent as are their 
talents and acquirements, his attainments should have been as 
diversified, and of as high a character, as theirs. The school, 
undeniably, deserved as valuable a master as any other in the 
City. If the incumbent was not competent to discharge the du- 
ties of his office, it was a misfortune that might have been easily 
remedied. 

* These arguments were communicated to me, at the time, by the Rev. Mr 
PiSBPoiTT, who was then Secretary of the School Committee ; and who, 
having first proposed the High School for Girls to that board, was indefatiga- 
ble in his exertions to render the institution what it ought to have been — 
liberal and permanent. 
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I am unwilling to speak of my servicies in the High School ; 
and yet I may be excused for doing so, as I shall refer only to 
their amount and not to their vcdiLe. The masters of the Latin 
and English High Schools have under their immediate care, 
respectively, but about thirty or forty pupils ; and each of them 
has several ushers, to share with him the general superintend- 
ence of the school and lighten the weight of responsibleness. I 
had, under my sole care, more than a hundred and thirty pu- 
pils ; and in all circumstances of sickness or health, I was 
obliged to depend upon my individual resources for conducting 
the a^irsof the institution. Shall I be told that Iliad the as- 
sistance of schokrs ? So may every master have. But if the 
school had been badly conducted, would the scholars have been 
held responsible ? If there had been no improvement, would the 
odium have been divided between the master and his monitors ? 
I am well aware how commonly the erroneous notion is enter- 
tained, that the teacher of a monitorial school has little to do, 
but to stand like a guidepost in the highway of instruction, and 
point out paths to his pupils, in which he never leads them. 
The system, when properly administered, can do much ; but 
no system can be profitably substituted for the active instruction 
of a master.* At least, if there be a " royal road to learning," 
which requires neither study on the part of the pupil, nor ex- 
ertions on the part of the teacher, I have not yet been so fortu- 
nate as to discover it. 

But all these considerations were of so little weight in the 
minds of the committee, to whom my petition was referred, that 
they did not even think a reason necessary for withholding ^re 
hundred dollars of the salary which had been virtually promised ! 
And when I again brought my claims before the board, last 
year, the subject was referred, as usual, to a committee, at the 
head of which was placed a gentleman, universally respected, 
but avowedly opposed to the school. This committee had the 
grace to make a report ; but, instead of examining into the me- 

* I regard the method of monitorial iDstruction as profitable, so far as the 
services of intelligent scholars, — whose manners are correct, and whose minds 
and dispositions are well disciplined, — are used to assist the master, under his 
personal inspection and control. But I have no faith in the system, which de- 
legates the authority of the master to mere children with untamed passions, 
and substitutes the instruction and discipline of such monitors for his per- 
sonal services. An instructer ought to be exactly acquainted with the diffi- 
culties and progress and dispositions of all his pupils ; and they, on their 
part, ought to be conscious that he has this intimate acquaintance with them. 
How is all this practicable in a school, where a single master has the super- 
intendance of many hundreds ? It would seem to be little better Uian sheer 
quackery and an outrage upon the common sense of mankind, to pretend that 
such a school can be a good one. 
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rits of the case, they were governed by the decision of the last 
year as a precedent, — supposing the former committee knew 
and did what was right and proper, — and they rejected my pe- 
tition, of course. 

All who have had the patience attentively to read this recital 
of facts, will agree, I think, that but one course remained for me 
to pursue, — the course indicated in the following letter. 

Boston^ JVov. 6, 1827. 
Hon. JosiAH QuiNCY, Chairman of the School Committee. 

Sir, — It has become my duty, — and a painful duty it is,— 
to notify you of my intention to withdraw from the service of 
the City, as master of the High School for Girls, on the first 
day of next December. I say painful, because my affections 
and professional ambition have been, and still are, strongly en- 
listed in favor of that institution ; and I had hoped to remain in 
it^ as long as I should be able and willing faithfully to perform 
the interesting but laborious duties of my office. It is presumed 
that the reasons which compel me, most unwillingly, to retire 
from the situation^ with which the School Committee have ho- 
nored me, are already well known to that board ; as they have 
been suggested in former communications to you. Sir, and to 
them. Th^y need not, therefore, be repeated on this occasion. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Respectfully, &c. 

EBENR. BAILEY. 

In concluding this review, which has been written at such 
detached moments, as could be commanded amid pressing avo- 
cations, which require all my time and attention, it becomes my 
duty to repeat that I was not moved to undertake it, either by 
personal interest or private feeling. It will be readily conceiv- 
ed that the hostility to the High School for Girls, manifested 
by some of the most influential members of the School Com- 
mittee, on all occasions, must have been a source of deep mor- 
tification and regret, to a man, whose hopes were all centred in 
the success of the institution, and who laboured, regardless of 
fatigue and health and the pleasures of society, to satisfy the 
wishes and expectations of its friends, so far as his limited abili- 
ties would permit. But all these things would have been silently 
borne, if it had not been proclaimed, with the sanction of official 
authority, that "the experiment was an entire failure," — if ao 
attempt had not been made to satisfy the community, that such 
an institution is, from its very nature, impractigable in this City. 
It then became a solemn duty to disabuse the public, by show- 
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ing the other side of the picture ; and to let them know that 
the '' experiment " had been conducted with a determination, on 
the part of some leading men, that it should not succeed. They 
may be right in their views, — it may not be expedient to sup- 
j port a High School for Girls ; but it is expedient that the citi- 

zens be correctly informed on the subject, — and it is not right, 
that the institution should be put down by " indirection." 
k Facts have been produced to prove that Mr Quincy has been 

uniformly opposed to the High School. In some circumstances, 
not of personal knowledge, it is possible I may be mistaken ; 
but I confidently believe that every thing which has been stated, 
' can be substantiated either by official documents, or by the tes- 

) timony of responsible men. The fact of his hostility to the 

< school is manifest, and his unfavorable account of the experi- 

ment will be respected accordingly. The integrity of his mo- 
^ tiveshasnot been questioned. Doubtless, they have been pure 

1 and conscientious; — a difference in opinion is no proof of dis- 

! honesty. But while it is granted that his opposition to the 

school may have been founded in a sincere belief, that the inte- 
* rests of the city do not require such an institution ; it cannot be 

denied, xhat, in his zeal to put it down, he has suffered himself 
to pursue a course of measures, which we should not have ex- 
pected from an intelligent and high-minded magistrate. 
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